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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH* 
TREVOR ARNETT 


Y CONTACT with the South really began in the win- 

ter and spring of 1920, immediately after Mr. Rocke- 
feller had made his gift of fifty million dollars to the General 
Education Board for the increase of teachers’ salaries. With 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick I visited most of the principal colleges 
and universities in the South (as well as those in the rest of 
the country) to learn of their needs, their outlook, and their 
promise of continuing and increasing usefulness to their con- 
stituencies. From that time on, until the present, I have been 
coming regularly among you and have formed many friend- 
ships which are a source of great happiness to me. My visits 
have been related to the work of the General Education Board, 
and any observations I may make with regard to the educa- 
tional changes which have taken place in the South grow out 
of my opportunities to see what has occurred in those areas 
which the Board has studied and helped. Perhaps, therefore, 
I cannot do better in the time at my disposal, than to show the 
progress of education in the South which I think has taken 
place during these past fifteen years. 

The areas which it has been my privilege to observe have 
embraced education at all levels, public and private, white and 
colored, with particular interest in the fields of college and 
university education, medical education, public education, and 
teacher training. To recount, in an adequate manner, the 


* Based on an address delivered by Dr. Arnett at the Southern University Con- 
ference, Louisville, Kentucky, December 6, 1935, on the subject, “Progress of 
Education in the South as I Have Seen It, and Something of the Future.” 
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progress which has taken place in any one of these fields would 
exhaust the time at my disposal. Therefore, I shall speak only 
of the main features. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


I have had special opportunity to note the changes which 
have taken place in higher education, for that field has been 
one to which the General Education Board has devoted par- 
ticular attention. 

In fact, the first gift of principal—ten million dollars— 
made by Mr. Rockefeller to the General Education Board, in 
1905, was to provide an income to be distributed and employed 
in such ways as were best adapted to promote a comprehensive 
system of higher education in the United States.’ It was 
realized that in order to improve the quality of higher educa- 
tion, promising institutions should be financially strengthened, 
and it was also perceived that in a democratic country such as 
ours there is a broader demand for higher education than in 
countries where the democratic way of life is not a reality. 

Though the general situation was already well understood 
in 1905, systematic studies were undertaken for the purpose 
of learning the details. An enumeration of some of the things 
which the study revealed as existent at that time will give 
another indication of the progress which has since been made: 
It revealed that many so-called colleges were really secondary 
schools; others, because of unfortunate location, were feeble, 
while others had no adequate supporting constituency. It 
showed that most of the colleges were founded by religious 
denominations and obtained much of their support from them. 
It disclosed the fact that the greater number of students came 
from within a radius of fifty to a hundred miles of their 
colleges. 

It seemed clear that higher education could best be helf 2d 
by strengthening promising institutions which had large mate- 
rial resources, many potential students, and an environment 
favorable to the growth of knowledge and culture. It was 


+Mr. Rockefeller has since removed all restrictions on the use of his gifts to 
the General Education Board. 
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also apparent that endowment for general purposes was then 
the chief need. Therefore, for a number of years, the Board 
assisted colleges to increase their material resources, especially 
in endowment. The grants for endowment were generally 
conditioned upon an institution raising a supplementary sum. 
This method has been a powerful incentive in obtaining gifts 
for endowment from other sources, and in developing the habit 
of giving this type of assistance to colleges. The record shows 
that much progress, in which the Southern institutions shared, 
was made in this direction until the present depression. Addi- 
tions to endowment since 1900 have been greater than the en- 
tire endowment obtained in all the years before that date. At 
the same time improvement has occurred in the financial ad- 
ministration; better methods of organization and accounting 
have been introduced, so that now they compare favorably 
with those prevailing in other fields. 

Coincident with the increase of endowment, the physical 
plants of the institutions have been enlarged and improved. 
There are better equipped libraries and laboratories, larger 
and better designed classrooms, and more comfortable resi- 
dences for the students. With and following the improve- 
ment in material resources, attention has been given to improv- 
ing the quality of higher education. Several of the Southern 
universities have made substantial progress in the field of 
higher university interests. More graduate and research 
work is being carried on. The needs and opportunities in the 
investigative field are being realized and appreciated more and 
more. A greater interchange of personnel and better contact 
with the universities in other sections are taking place. This is 
already promoting better understanding and having a good 
effect. An examination of college catalogs shows that the 
members of the faculties are better trained in general and 
specialized subjects, and that they have devoted a longer period 
to preparation in graduate and professional schools. 

Many general benefits are evident as a result of these 
changes: (1) There is a wider choice of courses open to the 
students, a larger initiative permitted in the pursuit of knowl- 
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edge, and greater freedom from restraint and regimentation. 
(2) Attempts are made to acquaint the students with broad 
fields of knowledge through orientation courses, and to make 
them understand their heritage and environment. (3) Oppor- 
tunity is given to the gifted student to participate in honors 
courses, to do independent study and fundamental research. 
(4) Other significant effects include a great measure of co- 
operation among the institutions in making their library re- 
sources available and in avoiding duplication, and in the 
decision of some weaker institutions to merge with those 
stronger and better equipped to survive and to render service. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


At the beginning of this century, the condition of medical 
education in this country was far from satisfactory. A 
searching and exhaustive study was made by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner for the Carnegie Foundation. This study described 
in detail and with complete frankness the deficiencies and 
faults then prevalent. There were many proprietary schools 
with poor facilities, and those of the better institutions left 
much to be desired. The pre-clinical sciences were better or- 
ganized and staffed from the point of view of teaching and 
research on a university basis than were the clinical depart- 
ments. Johns Hopkins took the lead in placing the clinical 
departments on a basis similar to the one existing in the pre- 
clinical departments, and its example furnished a powerful 
stimulus to improvement in other institutions. Dr. Flexner’s 
criticisms had a far-reaching effect. They led to the reduction 
in the number of medical schools, and to efforts to bring about 
a rise in standards and ideals throughout the country. 

Practically none of the Southern medical schools was 
promising at this time. The more able students who wished 
to teach and investigate went north and in many instances 
did not return. 

Probably the most vivid way of indicating the change 
which has taken place in medical education in the South in 
recent years is by mentioning a few of the leading institutions 
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and describing the situation now found among them. At 
Vanderbilt new medical school buildings and a new hospital 
on the campus, together with an almost complete reorganiza- 
tion and development of teaching force, have resulted in a 
marked improvement in the preparation of students in the 
essential medical sciences as well as a better clinical experience 
under teachers who in large measure are on full-time. At 
Duke a modern, new medical school with excellent facilities 
has been brought into being that is having a great influence in 
the Southeast. At Tulane the organization of departments, 
especially of medicine and surgery, has been radically changed 
by the adoption of a somewhat modified full-time plan and by 
the erection of the Hutchinson Memorial Building which pro- 
vides for better work in the clinical branches through improved 
facilities for out-patient work. 

Generally speaking, Southern medical education has im- 
proved the fundamental teaching of the sciences which under- 
lie the subsequent clinical work. The standards of performance 
of the best equipped and best organized schools are already 
widely felt, and their influence is steadily increasing. Another 
notable phase of medical education in the South of recent years 
has been a lessening of the isolation which previously charac- 
terized some of the Southern medical schools. Interchange of 
teaching personnel and internships take place now on a far 
greater scale than previously, and opportunity for training and 
research now exists to a degree not formerly obtainable. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In public education the rate of progress has been greater 
in the South than in other sections, although it has had certain 
difficulties peculiar to the region to encouriter—a larger pro- 
portion of children to be educated, a smaller amount of wealth 
per capita, and a dual system of education to maintain. There 
is still a considerable distance to be covered before a satisfac- 
tory standard is reached. Looking back for some years and 
comparing the present situation with that then prevailing, 
one observes these marks of progress: (1) There is a larger 
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measure of state support of public schools as contrasted with 
the prior support by school districts and counties. (2) There 
are higher standards for the qualifications of teachers, involv- _ 
ing an increase in the number and proportion of college- 
trained teachers: (3) Increased attention is given in colleges 
and universities to the preparation of teachers for secondary 
and elementary schools. (4) Emphasis is now placed on prac- 
tice and demonstration in the preparation of teachers. (5) 
There is careful study of instructional materials and practices 
with the aim of adjusting the curriculum and procedures to 
the needs of the children. (6) Consolidation of rural schools 
and transportation of pupils have taken place. (7) Greatly 
increased facilities in secondary education and a large increase 
in pupils are noted. (8) The state departments of education 
have been expanded to include qualified directors of various 
educational activities. (9) There is a large increase in the 
number of students going on to higher institutions of learn- 
ing. (10) Vocational training and guidance have been intro- 
duced. (11) School terms have been lengthened and larger 
appropriations made. 

The cost and complexity of public education, brought about 
by the increase in the number of students, called for a better 
understanding of the situation and disclosed the need of more 
clear-cut programs and better trained personnel to fill the more 
important teaching and administrative positions. The South 
has endeavored to meet these conditions and in doing so has 
elicited commendation from educational leaders familiar with 
the progress which has been made. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The growth which has taken place in seccndary education 
in the South revealed the need for better trained teachers. The 
liberal arts colleges were formerly the chief centers for train- 
ing. In recent years the state universities and state normal 
schools, with the codperation of the state departments of educa- 
tion, have taken over a larger share of this work. There is a 
distinct advantage inherent in this participation and codpera- 
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tion. Universal education is fully recognized as a public func- 
tion, so that state educational agencies are in a position to 
require suitable standards and have the power to incorporate 
new and improved methods in the public schools. The depart- 
ments of education in the universities are furnishing oppor- 
tunities for acquaintance with progressive ideas in the science 
of education and practical experience by means of their prac- 
tice and demonstration schools. When their graduates go out 
into positions of influence in the school system, they carry with 
them a sympathetic attitude toward innovations and an ability 
to appraise them accurately. These qualifications make pos- 
sible the introduction of progressive methods. For several 
years past fellowships have been available to enable promising 
leaders in public education to attend graduate schools of their 
choice in order to broaden their training and enlarge their 
vision. It is safe to say that the direction of public education 
in the South is to a greater extent than ever before in the 
hands of capable and well-trained teachers. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


Any review of educational progress in the South which 
does not take Negro education into consideration is inadequate 
and does not do justice to the entire situation. The extent, 
quality, and character of Negro education have improved 
notably in the past twenty-five years. Significant changes 
have occurred at all levels—in the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, in the industrial schools, in the state agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges, and in the privately supported 
schools and colleges. Public support has increased, and I am 
told that in one state at least the appropriations for Negro 
education are now as large as were those for whites at the 
beginning of this century. 

One of the most significant examples of codperation in the 
college and university field is to be found in Atlanta, where a 
group of colleges under the leadership of Atlanta University 
is successfully working out a cooperative plan. Medical educa- 
tion has also improved. Meharry Medical School at Nash- 
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ville has a modern, well-built, and well-equipped plant and a 
trained faculty. 

I could easily spend my entire time in describing the prog- 
ress which has taken place in Negro education. I must, how- 
ever, pause to mention only one factor which has been most 
helpful and codperative—the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which has made a study of the Negro 
colleges and has rated them by the standards prevailing for its 
own members. This rating has had a most stimulating effect. 

Most important for general welfare is the fact that marked 
progress has been evidenced in the development of a more 
sympathetic and understanding attitude with regard to Negro 
education. The work of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation has been a powerful factor in this, as has been the 
decision of several of the leading colleges, universities, and 
schools of education to introduce into their curriculum, courses 
on the subject of race relations. 


SOMETHING OF THE FUTURE 


What I have already said gives in main outline a picture 
of the progress which has been made in education in the South 
as I have observed it during the years I have been coming 
among you. 

Your President, however, also suggested that I say some- 
thing of the future. But before doing so I must mention the 
Southern Regional Study, recently made by a sub-committee 
of the Social Science Research Council under the leadership of 
Dr. Howard W. Odum, of the University of North Carolina, 
assisted by a committee of Southern scholars. This study isa 
monumental piece of work that gives a picture of the con- 
ditions now prevailing in the Southeastern States with their 
historical, cultural, and economic backgrounds. It is packed 
with factual material which will furnish points of departure 
for many years to come for regional planning in every 
direction. 

The study describes with particularity the conditions pre- 
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vailing in the South. It traces the influence which the geograph- 
ical factors of soil, climate, and temperature have had, and 
mentions the superabundance of specific natural resources. It 
refers to the one-crop economy and its economic results. It 
gives the historical background of the South and the factors 
which have conditioned its culture. It speaks of the homo- 
geneity and racial origin of its inhabitants. Five major types 
of resources are appraised in the study, and the conclusion is 
reached that the Southeast excels in two primary resources; 
namely, natural wealth and human wealth, and lags in the 
secondary resources of technology, artificial wealth, and insti- 
tutional services. The statement is made that mechanical tech- 
nology would easily produce from the superabundance of 
natural resources, an abundance of man-made wealth adequate 
for the social and institutional technology necessary for the 
development of its superabundance of human wealth. 

As I look at this picture with its list of excellencies and 
deficiencies, two things seem to stand out, the low average 
wealth per capita, and, notwithstanding the progress which 
has taken place, a lower level of education in comparison with 
other sections of the country. These two forces act and react 
on each other, and enduring progress cannot be made unless 
these conditions are improved. There appears to be need of a 
more realistic knowledge of the actual situation and an under- 
standing of the causes which lie at the root of the difficulties as 
described in the report. Education has been regarded as a 
panacea for all ills, and too great a reliance has been placed 
upon it as if it possessed all-embracing potentialities. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that education in the widest meaning of 
that term must be the chief means employed in bringing about 
improvement. 

If this be so, then a responsibility rests upon the educa- 
tional leaders to see that the educational facilities are made to 
function at their maximum efficiency. The resources avail- 
able must be wisely expended, duplication and unnecessary 
subjects must be avoided, and the courses offered must be those 
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best designed to prepare the students to live a satisfactory life 
as individuals and as members of society. There is a general 
impression that much of the present unrest and economic mal-. 
adjustment is due to the fact that our educational program has 
included many things which do not contribute to an under- 
standing of the realities of the social system in which we live, 
and omits those which do so. To remedy this situation, the 
curriculum should be revised in order to furnish a larger 
knowledge of economics, government, politics, and the needs 
of society. It would be presumptuous for me to tell you, who 
are experts in the educational field, how this should be done. 
Certain things, however, seem clearly indicated. These are: 
strengthening of the centers of research; carrying on of ex- 
periments and demonstrations ; cooperation among the institu- 
tions of higher learning, especially by allocating the fields so 
that each will devote its attention and energy to that for which 
it is best fitted; reorganization of the administrative units for 
public education to provide a better basis of support; and 
revision of the curriculum and improvement of teacher train- 
ing and personnel. 

To accomplish these objectives, a bold and aggressive 
leadership must be taken by the leaders in institutions for 
higher education. We naturally look to the colleges and uni- 
versities to furnish the direction and to take the initiative in 
steps for educational improvement. In many respects the 
South is in a strategic position to lead the way in the settle- 
ment of questions which are agitating the whole country. 
Industrialization is coming to the South after it has been estab- 
lished in the North. If the South czn avoid the evils which 
have accompanied the industrial revolution elsewhere and yet 
secure its benefits, if it can preserve the excellencies of its cul- 
ture and traditions and reverence for things of the spirit, 
while at the same time increasing its material wealth, it will 
make a noteworthy contribution to our civilization. 

The obligation, however, is not confined to any one level 
of education but rests on all—from the elementary school to 
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the graduate school. Its successful discharge depends in large 
measure on the teachers. Their effectiveness in turn depends 
upon the care exercised in their selection, training, and reward. 
Good teachers cannot be recruited if they are poorly paid. They 
cannot be well paid if the community’s income is insufficient. 
The income is likely to be inadequate if the community is unin- 
formed and unintelligent. It seems clear, then, that regional 
and national planning and support are needed to help break 
the vicious circle. 

About a generation ago, a zeal for education in the South 
was aroused by a crusade carried on by the Annual Conference 
for Education in the South and the Southern Education Board, 
inspired by such Southern leaders as Governor Aycock, Dr. 
Mclver, Dr. Alderman, and Walter Hines Page, and frora 
the North, Robert Ogden. They had in mind the betterment 
of the economic and intellectual level of the region, and the 
same aims are needed today for further improvement. 

At that time a wave of enthusiasm for these objectives 
swept the South, and much of the improvement which has 
since taken place is the result of their efforts. The time is 
probably ripe for another popular crusade to bring about a 
better understanding of the present situation and to create an 
earnest desire to improve it as far as is possible. Attacks on 
our educational system are being made in other parts of the 
country as well as in the South. There is room for criticism, 
but the fundamental fact remains that the preservation of 
democracy rests on an educated and intelligent people. It be- 
hooves you and all other leaders to see that every opportunity 
is afforded to both young and old, in school and out, to under- 
stand their surroundings and heritage so that they may get 
wisdom to support that which is good, and judgment to reject 
that which is evil. A friend of mine has recently returned 
from a six months’ trip to Europe, Asia, and Africa. He says 
that the things which impressed him most upon his return to 
America was the contrast he noticed between the regimenta- 
tion of the people in many foreign countries and the atmos- 
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phere of freedom prevailing here. This freedom to think, act, 
and live according to one’s own dictates is indeed a priceless 
heritage. It is our responsibility to see that it is based on an 
accurate knowledge of that which promotes both the individual 
good and the public welfare, and that a conscientious desire is 
aroused in everyone to do all that lies in his power to bring it 
to pass. 
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WALDO FRANK: CRITIC OF AMERICA 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


I 


HE STRANGE career of Waldo Frank offers an in- 

structive symbol of the intellectual fog through which 
America has blundered during the last two decades. A bril- 
liant and ambitious critic, he has not been content merely to 
appraise books and literary forms; he has been driven by a 
nostalgia for the absolute to seek cosmic and abiding values, 
to frame a philosophy of life so comprehensive and organic 
that it would serve both as a religion and a Weltanschauung. 
What he sought in culture was not knowledge, but light and 
faith, He became a God-seeker, a passionate mystic who 
turned from the quest for a personal deity to embrace Human- 
ity as God. Whatever he writes is permeated by the peculiar 
character of the man; everything that comes from his pen, be 
it impressions of travel, literary criticism, discussions of the 
drama or dance, is stamped with the same personal quality. 
No American writer today, not even Gertrude Stein, has a 
more individualized style and manner of thought. He is the 
most metaphysical of native critics—a strange mixture of 
mysticism rooted in the culture of the west, science employed 
against the pretensions of science, Marxism combined with a 
romantic conception of cosmic mystery. He is a visionary 
gifted with a turbid style which occasionally emits prophetic 
flashes of insight. One is not always sure of what he means, 
and he himself at times seems confused and overwhelmed by 
the elusive, cabalistic overtones that he endeavors to capture. 
His style is tortured, self-conscious, and lyrical. And this 
alone must count heavily against him in the end. An author 
possessed of a coherent and logically consistent system of val- 
ues does not resort to rhetorical involutions, does not present 
his meanings as if seen through a glass darkly. Fundamen- 
tally, however, there can be no question of his sincerity of 
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purpose, his readiness to sacrifice himself for a cause in which 
he profoundly believes, his sheer integrity of mind, his spir- 
itual earnestness and ardor. Unfortunately, the intentions of a 
critic, however noble, cannot compensate for a flagrant viola- 
tion of the canons of logic and realistic thinking. 

The critical work of Waldo Frank represents an attempt 
to understand the soul not only of America but of the whole 
earth and of all mankind. It marks an intellectual pilgrimage 
on a vast scale. The struggles and crises he passed through 
are highly significant, even in their groping nebulous quality, 
because they portray the struggles and crises of his age. Our 
America, which was his first effort to create a conceptually 
satisfying image of this land and people, is sheer prophecy. 
Born of the need in a time of transition “to create a world in 
which he could go on living,” this book sets out to make Amer- 
ica articulate by giving it lyric consciousness and luminous 
self-knowledge. It is indebted for its afflatus to Whitman and 
for its critical ideas chiefly to Van Wyck Brooks. It is not a 
work of dispassionate criticism so much as a rallying cry sum- 
moning together the men of talent and vision who had been 
forced apart into warring and schismatic groups. It was a 
hope and a challenge but couched in such rhapsodic, esoteric 
terms that its mysticism was vigorously attacked at the time. 

Salvos, a varied collection of essays about books and 
plays, consists of casual journalistic writings of a decidedly 
informal nature. For this reason, they are less pretentious, 
less solemn and perfervid, less marked by the turgid rhetoric 
and apocalyptic mysticism which spoil his more deliberate 
work. They communicate the stir and stress of the times that 
they portray—times which were “a personal palpitation of a 
pregnancy in American letters.” The leadership of achieved 
personality upon which he relies to guide us out of the contem- 
porary darkness is nothing else but an embellished version of 
the cult of the great man. What he hopes for—and this will 
constitute an important part of his later critical program—is a 
leader with the intellectual power “to control the physical and 
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passional forces of our world: not to condone or condole or 
lyricize escape, but to make them over into a working world.” 

His most ambitious work, The Re-Discovery of America, 
is marked by a sense of immense psychic strain as if the labor 
of writing it under the compulsion of making some creative 
affirmation, had reduced the author to the verge of hysteria. 
It is a book born of inner conflict and despair, of that very 
turmoil and chaos which he considers the arch-enemy of the 
creative life. It is too consciously lyrical to be convincing, too 
fleshless and abstract to be applicable to contemporary Amer- 
ica, too deadly serious in tone to be entertaining. Even simple 
truths are invested with a specious profundity. From the start 
it suffers from a ponderous and dogmatic mysticism that is 
insufferable because it is swathed in language that defies pre- 
cise definition. 

Like a modern Jeremiah, Waldo Frank cries woe upon 
this corrupt land and this materialistic hypocritical generation. 
With intense earnestness he announces the discovery, which 
men like Emerson and Thoreau and Whitman had in different 
ways maintained, that the artist if he is to find himself must 
hoe his own row of beans, that the life of the expatriate is a 
life of sterility and damnation, that escape virtually means 
death, and that salvation lies only in a return to his native soil. 
Such a message is ao longer novel or new. It was the problem 
that confronted Henry James—the problem that the expatri- 
ates settled in the only feasible way, namely, by trial and ex- 
periment—the problem that forms the thesis of the early 
critical work by Van Wyck Brooks. 

The Re-Discovery of America really repeats the conten- 
tion, stated in Salvos, that the foundations of modern thought 
have been broken down by the inroads of science and philos- 
ophy and that, as a result, man, incapable of adjustment or 
wholeness in a world of revolutionary change, was hurled into 
chaos. But this stress on the forces of cultural decomposition 
leaves out of account the cyclical process of adjustment which 
has occurred frequently in past epochs and which in varying 
degrees takes place in every age. For every age is an age of 
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conflict and change and transition. Every age is faced with 
the need of finding new values, is filled with the sense of con- 
fusion and with the desire for reintegration. Every age that 
is at all self-conscious and critical grows aware that the gods 
and the goods of the past can no longer suffice, that the wine 
has grown vapid and the bread of life mouldy, that some new 
synthesis is required. Waldo Frank, furthermore, fails to 
indicate the relation between abstract forms of thought and 
faith and their social correlates. That is to say, the society in 
which Dante lived—an epoch on which Frank lavishes rococo 
regrets—gave the appearance of organic unity because it was 
pounded and welded into Wholeness by the compulsive feudal 
system which established a rigid hierarchy of temporal values 
from which spiritual values were derived. But the criticism 
of his social philosophy will come later. 

Published in 1926, his book Time Exposures, though light 
and bantering in tone—the only book of that kind he has pro- 
duced—is wholly refreshing and delightful. It is free from 
strain and constraint, from that dark excess and preoccupation 
with the mysteries of the Holy Ghost which becloud his other 
work. He is apparently at ease here, humorous, satirical, 
witty, and happily sardonic. Covering a number of figures 
from different provinces of Bohemia—wealthy patrons of 
the arts, painters, poets, novelists, and musicians—these clever 
snapshots afford pleasant reading. 

His two books of travel, Virgin Spain and America His- 
pana, establish a curious genre. The former essays to create 
a symphonic history of Spain, a history which would embody 
in all its immediate and imaginative vividness the personality 
of the people and the land in organic unity. It is impression- 
istic, brilliant reporting interfused with bursts of character- 
istic mystical reflection. 

But mystical categories and metaphysical abstractions are 
poor substitutes when one is expecting a graphic and forth- 
right description of a foreign country. When his eye is on the 
object, Waldo Frank can communicate the peculiar spirit and 
atmosphere of a place or people or experience, but he cannot 
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curb his tendency to indulge in philosophic speculations. This 
tendency is particularly evident in America Hispana, and 
spoils what might otherwise have been an extremely valuable 
contribution to letters. Frank bungles his excellent oppor- 
tunity by composing a symphony of symbols in prose that is 
exotic and labored. Though based on observation and wide 
reading, it signally fails in its aesthetic intention of mirroring 
the collective life of a people. 


II 


Waldo Frank is an integral part of the movement that 
began about 1914, when the American critics awoke to the 
lamentable and disconcerting fact that America had developed 
no autochthonous literature. It was without culture, without 
sweetness, leadership or light. In the past there had been the 
usual consolation and excuse that America was still young. It 
had a glorious future before it. But here was the twentieth 
century in full swing and nothing had been accomplished. The 
promise of its youth was still unfulfilled. The country was 
growing old, the democratic myth was gradually losing its 
pristine mesmeric charm. Were we to remain forever tied to 
the apron-strings of Europe? Such a condition of affairs 
was intolerable. Why, the land was overflowing with un- 
recognized geniuses, if they were but given the opportunity 
and the encouragement to emerge. To deny that was to spit 
in the face of the proud American eagle. 

Not that the critics were conscious of such calculating 
cerebrations. That would have been unworthy of their cru- 
sading enthusiasm. They were inspired with a disinterested 
and almost religious urge to evoke and foster a literary renais- 
sance which would make the soil of genius, lying unhappily 
and inhibitedly fallow, blossom like a garden in Arabia. It 
was a high and holy mission, and evangelists of fiery eloquence 
soon arose to spread the gospel of culture and the creative life 
to this benighted but chosen people. By the fiat of the critical 
word, a mighty literature was to be born in the womb of 
America. 
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Waldo Frank was among the early prophets to proclaim 
this faith in America and in the obstetrical function of crit- 
icism. For this purpose, he had formulated a philosophy 
which was lofty and striking, if not altogether consistent. 
Since this was an age of cultural transition, criticism, he de- 
clared, must start out from metaphysics and a true under- 
standing of the religious experience. Criticism which fails to 
do so is “idle, irrevelant, impotent and anti-social.” As usual, 
he speaks in austere and portentous symbols. Invariably it is 
the theory, the idea that counts—humanity, the Whole, mystic 
America, regenerated society. Out of this chaos—as he loves 
to call America—will come a definite saving spiritual pattern. 
The creator is “the religious artist, in so far as his purpose is 
to bind together what appears confusion.” America provides 
a stupendously chaotic world which the artist must transform 
with his vision. America with its craving to become One, is a 
quickening challenge to the truly religious artist. And Amer- 
ica must be his battle-ground, for “in all the world there is no 
symbol of this chaos so potent and so pregnant.” 

All this is merely preliminary to the conclusion that what 
criticism needs is a morality at the service of a method. So 
fortified, the critic will then be engaged, we are told, in the 
major task of creating Wholes out of the modern chaos. A 
critic who is not supported by “implicit faith of any universal 
measure,” falls a victim to fragmentary existence, the tempo- 
rary, the expedient, the peripheral. All this brings out his 
irrationalism in strong relief. He is convinced that life 
transcends intellect and that art is an instrument which 
“brings into consciousness of mind quantities of life which 
mind alone is unable to perceive or to control.” Building on 
such an aesthetic, he is bound to conclude that the purpose of 
art is not to reflect reality but to discover and create its own 
new forms of life. Confidently he asserts that “The domain 
of Art is therefore beyond the domains of science, philosophy 
and psychology”—a thesis which if correct and put into prac- 
tice would prove the death-blow of realism and would inval- 
idate the whole tendency of modern literature to approximate 
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more closely to the truth of life and to the truths revealed by 
the scientific method. Frank, however, contends that the mind 
only gathers facts whereas art captures truth—a distinction 
about as valuable as the one Coleridge fashioned between fancy 
and imagination. Not satisfied with these daring generaliza- 
tions, Frank removes the very ground from under our feet by 
his staternent that the laws of cause and effect. together with 
the work of scientific experiment and research are “sub specie 
aeternitatis null and void.” Art, in brief, is the sovereign 
power, superior to science and reason. Science is dethroned 
so that art may reign supreme. And he is quite explicit in his 
rejection of realism as a desirable form of art; that art, he 
says, “which adheres to the formed phenomena of intellect and 
sense is a weak, retroactive, atavistic art.” One is left dazedly 
wondering what kind of art there can be which does not spring 
from the functioning of the mind and the senses. 


III 


When the eagerly anticipated literary renaissance proved 
abortive, when the harvest gathering after the labor of plowing 
and sowing turned out to be pitifully meager, there was con- 
sternation in the ranks of the medicine men. Their magic had 
not worked. What then could be wrong? Could it be pos- 
sible that America was actually sterile—a suspicion that they 
had not ventured to entertain before? Surely they had not 
struggled and prayed and preached in vain. Some desperately 
radical measures would have to be devised to correct this sad 
state of affairs. They decided to go back and trace the history 
of the patient in order to determine the nature of his malady. 
The past would have to be examined and appraised. With 
renewed determination they set out on this quest, led by the 
Pied Piper Van Wyck Brooks and his lieutenant Waldo 
Frank, who soon became a Pied Piper in his own right. 

To their dismay, they discovered that America was, in- 
deed, in a deplorable condition. No wonder this generation 
was blighted, inarticulate, materialistic, godless, its thoughts 
decadently centered on machinery and money and skyscrapers 
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and subways. The fathers had eaten of sour grapes. The 
ghosts and goblins of the colonial past still haunted and dom- 
inated our consciousness and waking activity. The villain in 
the play had been identified—the sour-faced, frost-bitten, 
sex-repressed Puritan. His dead hand lay on our spirit and 
crushed it. Did not that explain why we were as we were? 
Worse was still to come. 

The frontiersman, uncouth and vulgar, speechless and 
songless, had continued the desecrating and destructive work 
of the Puritans. We were a lost and unregenerate generation. 
The rage of the critics at the shameful way in which their 
forbears had done them, knew no bounds. Whenever he 
touches upon this theme, Waldo Frank feels the righteous fury 
of the prophets of old come upon him, bidding him curse and 
condemn this sinful land. America was a dreadful symbol of 
all that was degrading, hideous, and spurious in life. In his 
hunger for spiritual absolutes, for an age of positive faith, he 
turns towards the Middle Ages. Then the world was a Whole, 
he would have us believe; that glorious period marked the first 
conscious effort to create “an embodied spiritual Whole.” 
Judging by this book alone—The Re-Discovery of America— 
it would not be difficult to predict that Waldo Frank would 
logically end up either by a mystic conversion to communism 
which he would identify with his spiritual cravings for organic 
Wholeness or else by joining the Catholic Church. 

Thoroughly steeped in mysticism, he elaborately expounds 
his private philosophic system. Yet philosophy, according to 
him, can only state, it can prove nothing. He takes science to 
task because in its positivistic stages it dared to ignore the 
intuition of poets and the conceptual world of thinkers who 
announced that positive science was disqualified to deal with 
causes! Now science, he encouragingly declares, is recogniz- 
ing its limitations and has come into its true estate by the 
“admission of Mystery as the circumambient limit. It has 
prepared the intellect to receive Mystery, but it does not itself 
understand what Mystery is.” It would, perhaps, be unfair to 
ask Frank himself to explain what Mystery is. 
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His rambling moonshine about Mystery as “the beginning 
of participation in a truth merely beyond the scope of our ac- 
cepted words” explains his irrational hostility to the scientific 
method. If there is any phase of his critical activity which 
will not stand the test of time, it will be his irrational opposi- 
tion to science. In this respect, he is opposed to the spirit of 
the age and to the forces shaping the future. A coming gen- 
eration, if it will read him at all, will look upon him as the 
conspicuous symbol of the confusion which he pictures and of 
which he is himself the leading victim. At present, he is im- 
pregnable, for no logical refutation can reach a man who 
glories in his mysticism. At any rate, he achieves the height 
of absurdity in one part where he accuses science of having 
committed the supreme evil—that of having fathered a “mon- 
ster,” the Machine. This, in fact, represents the zenith of 
romantic sentimentality—to hold science accountable for the 
technological advance of industry. 

This metaphysic of the machine, this violent resistance on 
spiritual grounds to “an anarchic mindless master in place of 
God, to trammel us and rule us,” indicates more than an aston- 
ishing confusion of thought; it betrays an animistic fear of 
industrialism which is in direct contrast to his belief in 
affirmation, in acceptance of the world we live in. If the 
machine is inevitable, if it is here to stay for good or evil, then 
there is no sense in calling it monstrous or mindless or an- 
archic. Rightly to understand its meaning and function is to 
avoid both praise and blame and to study its potentialities with 
a pragmatic not theological eye, as a shaping force in the con- 
struction of a more harmonious and humane social order. In 
other words, a correct attitude towards the machine will steer 
clear of mystic epithets and poetic personifications and regard 
it objectively in its social context as an economic tool. Frank, 
however, persists in endowing the machine with malign at- 
tributes. It is the devil of his conceptual cosmos, the serpent 
in the garden, the sinister source of evil that breaks up the 
universe into a mad dancing whirl of dissociated and inde- 
pendent wills. His metaphysic of the machine revives the 
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pathetic fallacy in an ingenious form: the machine leads to 
extreme worship of the individual will; it seems to be gifted 
with a separate life of its own. All this is romantic nonsense. 
The excesses of industrialism are surely the products not of 
the machine but of its social use. No fact is comprehensible 
without implicit reference to its position in the social pattern. 
The machine does not lead to chaos; it does not of itself lead 
anywhere. It fails to make for order and wholeness, in the 
sense that Frank uses these words, because the society of 
which it is a functional part is disorganized, conflicting, 
fiercely acquisitive. Modern man is realistic and does not wor- 
ship the machine, as Frank seems to think. Man has assim- 
ilated the machine as part of his civilization, but unfortu- 
nately in a wrong and perverse way. Man exploits man; it is 
man who is monster and man who is victim. Man the de- 
stroyer and the destroyed. Fundamentally the machine was 
created to express man’s will and nothing more. If it ex- 
pressed the collective will adequately, there would be neither 
rhyme nor reason in speaking of monsters or chaos or jungles. 


IV 


Waldo Frank’s strict adherence to the idealism of Spinoza 
prevents him from arriving at any coherent social philosophy. 
Though he professes to sympathize with the aims of socialism 
and communism, he does not approve of their methods. Nor 
does he make his political position clear. During this period 
of transition and indecision, his political thought was confused 
by his tendency to fall into spiritualistic trances. He discovers 
symptoms of hope for the morrow not in any social-economic 
theories but in the exuberant energy of the American people 
and in the growing realization that this is a sick nation and 
that the single-minded pursuit of money ends in death. Though 
America is still in a financially precarious position, Frank’s 
prescription of art and psychology for what he considers the 
discredited study of politics and law and economics, on the 
ground that the former are more related to absolute spirit, 
will not be seriously accepted. Nor will his arraignment of 
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this land—‘‘America is not an idiot, but a neurotic’—be 
treated as sober criticism, but as a petulant outburst of spleen. 

Waldo Frank ignores the crucial questions involved in any 
study of sociology, economics, and group psychology. For 
example, he attributes the catastrophic breakdown of the 
world to “an imaginative process’”—very much like those 
sanguine prophets of recovery who maintained that the depres- 
sion was a mentally induced state. Therefore when Frank 
calls upon the group to restore Wholeness to America, the 
efficacy of such an appeal has already been dissipated. With- 
out in the least specifying the nature of the group he has in 
mind, he informs us that the group “will identify its highest 
will with the mystic American tradition.” When he grows 
more concrete in his suggestions, the solipsisms of his reason- 
ing are more apparent. He recommends that laborers as a 
group should “study the value of consumption which is con- 
summation, with the devotedness they now expend on the 
problems of possession” —a recommendation that is sure to be 
taken up by the American Federation of Labor. 

According to Frank, the choice that lies before this country 
“is rebirth through active leadership in our mystic tradition.” 
The creative, the symphonic nation that he yearns to establish 
—the Jerusalem on America’s rolling plains and green flowing 
prairies—is phantasmagoric, the dreams of a desperate but 
abortive idealism. Each group, we are told, is to become so 
absorbed in the labor-pangs of Wholeness that there will be 
“no time in consequence to clamor for ‘rights,’ no breath to 
bewail ‘injustice.’ Only the eyes turned outward see life in 
these false terms; there are no rights, and there is no injus- 
tice.” Whichever way it is examined, such a statement not 
only makes gorgeous nonsense but its origins are evident in 
his belief that the group will liberate itself from narrow 
egotism and no longer demand happiness in a world where pain 
is a universal and necessary condition! 

Though all this is vaguely premonitory of his late conver- 
sion to radicalism, it is still muffled in a mist of idealistic and 
inconsistent phraseology. He would have men become so 
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transfigured that they would act in the light of the Whole, the 
universal. This theosophy turned into an ethic, he informs 
us, is not a theory or a faith but a valid form of human and 
social behavior. For a long time Frank refused to come down 
to earth and grapple resolutely with the fundamental problems 
of economic society. Instead he flew off into an empyrean of 
utopian fantasies. He was still bound by an excessive faith in 
the potentialities of the individual. 


V 


After witnessing at close range the tragedy of human waste 
and suffering that the depression revealed, Waldo Frank like 
many other writers veered sharply to the left. He was forced 
slowly but surely into the arms of radicalism, though he did 
not surrender without a protracted inner struggle. He could 
not accept the doctrine of the class war with its implication of 
hatred and violence, but he was profoundly in favor of the 
ends proposed by Marxism: the establishment of a collective 
society. Once dedicated to the cause, he gave of himself with- 
out stint. On February 10, 1932, he headed a committee of 
writers formed to secure relief for the starving miners in 
Kentucky. They succeeded in distributing the food, but Frank 
had his first sensational experience of the regard felt by the 
mine owners and the sheriff of the town for the noble forces 
of law and order. The whole committee was kidnapped and 
brutally driven across the border by an armed vindictive mob. 
Frank was severely beaten. His injuries gave him something 
to think about for a long time, and the fruit of that painful 
experience finds expression in the veiled autobiographical 
novel The Death and Birth of David Markand, which is dedi- 
cated to the workers. 

In a recent article on “Will Fascism Come to America?” 
Frank concludes on a militant note that might have been 
penned by any of the fiery editors of the New Masses: “Only 
the swift maturity of a mass party of revolutionary com- 
munism, manned by labor and by the enlightened guards of 
petty bourgeosie and intelligentsia, can destroy American Fas- 
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cism by destroying the Capitalist system before it has time to 
enter the last period of paroxysm, euphoria and catalepsy.” 
But this millennial conviction was not arrived at without con- 
siderable perturbations, and it is doubtful whether Frank may 
even now be ranked among the orthodox communists. He is 
saddled with too many bourgeois heresies. He still believes 
that the religious impulse, when stripped of its theological en- 
cumbrances, must generate and hasten the revolution, “which 
shall be an organic growth from within man’s nature, not a 
new form clamped down on human life by external doctrine 
and an atomic will.” Now no trained dialectical Marxist 
would talk in that strain. It is a challenging repudiation of 
Marxism in its rigidly dogmatic and authoritarian aspects. 
What he dreams of is the fusion of the Marxist dialectic with 
the sense of the Whole, the reconciliation of Spinoza with 
Marx. His heterodoxy is motivated by the desire to retain 
the right to independent thought, free criticism, and diver- 
gence of opinion. He is too thoroughly imbued with faith in 
the cult of cosmic mystery and the necessity of the individual 
standing alone before the chtonic gods, to find himself and 
gain the sense of the Whole, to be bound willingly within the 
straitjacket of any utilitarian economic doctrine. His mystical 
absorption in the absolute, his unconscious attachment to the 
romantic concept of the individual, the lonely and heroic soul, 
his sentimental exaltation of earth and his persistent under- 
valuation of industrialism, and especially his cult of love as a 
specific against the cult of power, make his conversion to 
Marxism a precarious and doubtful one. In the last analysis, 
one fears, he will place Spinoza first and reject Marx. 


VI 


Waldo Frank is thus a strange and elusive phenomenon in 
the field of American criticism. In an age of furious indus- 
trialization, he has kept apart from the dominant trend and 
preached the quietistic philosophy of the East. In a country 
notoriously dedicated to the devouring myth of getting wealth 
quickly, he has courageously attacked materialism and machin- 
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ery and the Mammon-decadence of civilization. His human- 
itarian idealism is given a social cast by his craving for social 
justice. His style is informed with the passion of the Hebrew 
prophets, but he is unable to achieve their lofty simplicity; his 
writing is scoriac and smoky. 

He is a phoenix of ideological transformations, each in- 
carnation more radiant and rapturous than the last. This 
shuffling off of the coils of intellectual mortality takes place at 
almost regular intervals. He has, however, the honesty to be 
inconsistent and frankly to avow his change of mind when the 
revelation is ripe. His career as a critic, nevertheless, re- 
sembles a winding trail littered with the carcasses of aban- 
doned and mutually incompatible systems of thought. His is 
too soaring and inspired an intellect to be troubled by the hob- 
goblin of inconsistency. In his case it argues no shallowness 
or infirmity of mind. He is uncompromisingly sincere. But 
this very sincerity accounts for his staggering and erratic in- 
tellectual progress. It explains clearly enough the cause of his 
startling contradictions. He emotionalizes thought! In order 
to accept any ideology, he must first be converted. He must 
believe before he can be logically convinced. His mind works 
intuitively, not analytically. When this is understood, his 
peculiar metamorphoses will be seen, in spite of their contra- 
dictions, as the strophe and antistrophe of a fascinatingly 
intense personal drama. 











WHEREIN I SET A GOOD EXAMPLE 
Recording Traditions of an Average Southern Family, 1675-1865 


CLARENCE POE 


T THE recent meeting of the North Carolina State Lit- 

erary and Historical Association the following resolution 

was presented by the Resolutions Committee and unanimously 
approved by formal vote of the association : 

Wuereas, the rapid passing of Confederate veterans and all other 
old men and women who knew the South of ante-bellum, Civil War and 
Reconstruction days reminds us of the imperative necessity for prompt 
action if we are to preserve the recollections and memories of persons 
who knew North Carolina and the South under social, economic and 
political conditions that can never again be duplicated. Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the State Literary and Historical Association hereby 
appeals to all kinsmen and kinswomen of persons yet living who knew 
the South in the 50’s, 60’s and 70’s to preserve these memories now in 
written form. Old people should be encouraged themselves to write 
such recollections wherever possible, and in other cases younger people 
should write from the dictation of the old. 

RESOLVED, second, that sons and daughters of persons who knew the 
South in this period and who have had firsthand stories and reminis- 
cences from their parents should also be encouraged now to put tuese 
reminiscences in written form for the benefit of their descendants and 
of all students of local history. 


I 


I happened to serve on the committee which presented 
these resolutions, and for many years as now I have been 
keenly interested in promoting the purposes set forth. I know 
that if all readers of The South Atlantic Quarterly, for 
example, should now act upon the suggestion of the State Lit- 
erary and Historical Association, a thousand invaluable mem- 
ories would be preserved for their descendants and for the 
states in which we live—a thousand invaluable memories that 
will otherwise be lost. 

But how can South Atlantic Quarterly readers be induced 
to take such action? I have helped urge them to do it, but I 
fear that ordinary urging may not be at all effective. And in 
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this connection there comes to mind one of the precepts of 
George Washington as set forth in the old Holmes’ Fourth 
Reader that I studied in Chatham County now more than four 
decades ago. “Example is more prevalent than precept,” 
wrote the Father of His Country. 

Consequently the thought has come to me that possibly a 
little example of the—I think—rather interesting information 
that almost anyone will encounter if he sets out to collect the 
memories of the old folks he has known, might encourage 
others to go and do likewise. 

Hence, as just an average ordinary American citizen, I am 
tempted to set down some of the typical facts that I have dis- 
covered and which the average South Atlantic Quarterly 
reader might develop in even greater measure if he or she 
should set out to obey the Historical Association’s injunction 
and try to get together all the more interesting facts about old 
times in the South as revealed in traditions and memories of 
his or her own family. 


II 


The first and most important result of any study of the 
early history of any family in America, I think, must be a 
greatly quickened and deepened interest in European history 
and travel. For of course when we go back to the far-away 
beginnings of our families we must look beyond the Atlantic’s 
once formidable waste of waters that surge between this con- 
tinent and Europe. Not only was it from Europe that our 
ancestors came, but it was in Europe that the spirit and ideals 
of the civilization we enjoy today were gradually developed. 
Every liberty of which we boast, as Thomas E. Watson 
points out in his Story of France, was cradled in Europe; it 
was there that martyrs bled for the rights that we enjoy and 
that patient generations slowly wrought out the principles of 
government to which we profess allegiance. If I may be par- 
doned for doing so I will here repeat a paragraph from my 
A Southerner in Europe, written just after my first visit to 
Europe in 1908: 
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Have you ever thought of it, that your ancestors—the men whose 
blood now courses in your veins—played some part in the whole mighty 
drama of the ages? When Caesar conquered Gaul, your ancestors and 
mine, wild, ferocious men, heard somewhere the tramp of the Roman 
legions. In the struggle between the old gods of mythology and the new 
and strange religion of the Christ of Galilee, your ancestors and mine 
were ranged on one side or the other. When the days of the martyrs 
came, it was our blood that ran in the veins of those who suffered at 
the stake or of those who applied the burning torch. And as I look 
back through the dim centuries to where Peter the Hermit stands amid 
those strangely dressed men and women, preaching a crusade for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, I know that my fathers and yours, either 
as mailed knights or as hard-featured and hard-living peasants, listened 
to the orator’s fiery words and left home and loved ones to fight the 
hated Turk. Through the nightmare of the Dark Ages, through the 
long years of feudal authority, in the bloody and fruitless wars that fol- 
lowed, what part did these kinsmen and kinswomen of ours play? 
There is the great castle with its towers and battlements—and, alas with 
its dungeons, too! Did your kinsfolk and mine know the sunnier side 
of life in the days when knighthood was in flower, or did they know 
only the peasant’s bitter toil and dirty hovel, or perhaps torture and 
imprisonment itself ? 


There are few Americans who know much about what 
happened to any particular ancestor, or even what were the 
names of these ancestors, in the days before the strange tales 
of a New World lured them across forbidding seas. Sons left 
fathers, daughters left mothers, brothers left brothers, sisters 
left sisters—and we can imagine their sad good-byes uttered 
brokenly at the threshold of many an ancestral cottage, or at 
the wharfside of many an ancient port, as favoring winds bil- 
lowed out the sails of waiting ships crowded with adventurous 
humanity. For true it is that few of the early settlers of 
America ever again saw the kinsfolk they left behind, and the 
next generation, in the all-absorbing task of subduing the sav- 
age and conquering the wilderness, had little time to inquire 
about the recently sundered ties that should have bound each 
family to its old homeland. The average Southerner knows 
only that his father’s family was English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch 
or French stock, or some mixture of these races, and few even 
seem to reflect that their ancestors probably shared the com- 
mon joys and sorrows revealed in the history of wars, plagues, 
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famines, and the sunnier days of life as recorded in the history 
of any given country. 

In my own case, my interest in French history has always 
been quickened by reason of the fact that my mother’s family 
(Dismukes) was French. In Scotch history, because my Pat- 
terson ancestors were Scotch. In English and Irish history, 
because my Moore, Shepperd, and Strudwick ancestors were 
probably English and because the Poes emigrated from Eng- 
land to Ireland and from thence to America. In Italian his- 
tory, because in the Middle Ages there were Poes in Italy. 

But I think I shall begin with the family of the only one 
of my grandparents I ever saw—my grandmother, born a 
Hackney. The Hackneys were also an English family, coming 
originally from Hemel Hempstead, an ancient English town 
twenty-five miles north of London, of which the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica says: 

Settlements in the neighborhood date from pre-Roman times, and a 
Roman villa has been discovered at Boxmoor. The manor, royal demesne 
in 1086, was granted by Edmund Plantagenet in 1285 to the house of 
Ashridge, and the town developed under monastic protection. In 1539 
a charter incorporated the bailiff and inhabitants. The church of St. 
Mary is a very fine Norman building with decorated additions. 

Only a few months ago Sir John Russell of the Rotham- 
stead Experiment Station, when on a visit to State College, 
told me of the beauty of this ancient town, and of its venerable 
church more than a thousand years old—and it was at least 
intriguing to cherish the fanciful thought that in view of the 
ancient stability and often immobility of English families, per- 
haps some Hackney ancestor of my grandmother stood by 
when the cornerstone of Hemel Hempstead Church was laid 
more than ten centuries ago. Anyhow it was in this far-distant 
town that the Hackney record begins with the marriage of 
Joseph Hackney of Hemel Hempstead, Hertford County, 
England, to Elizabeth Jennings of Ailesburg, Buckingham 
County, England, December 17, 1675. Later they came to 
America. This Joseph had a son Joseph who had a son John, 
born November 23, 1744, who was repudiated by his brethren 
of the family faith, the Quakers, for marrying outside of the 
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Quaker circle. The quaint records of the Hopewell monthly 
meeting contain these three entries for the months of June, 
July, and August, 1770: 

June 4, 1770—John Hackney is complained of for marriage out. 

July 2, 1770—He is disowned. John Berry to read the testimony in 
meeting and also to send a copy to the place where he is living. 

Aug. 6, 1770—The testimony read and recorded. He had gone to 
Carolina without the approbation of his friends and there married his 
lst cousin by a priest or some such way. 

The Hackneys were Protestants, but I understand that it 
was the Quaker custom to refer to licensed ministers of Prot- 
estant as well as Catholic faith as “priests.” 

Our next record of this John Hackney is in Chatham 
County, November 26, 1789, “in the fourteenth year of our 
Independence,” when he is given a grant of two hundred acres 
of land (Book D, page 649). In 1799 the State of North 
Carolina “through Williant R. Davie, Governor, Captain- 
General, and Commander,” granted another one hundred-acre 
tract to John Hackney (Book K, page 104). 

General failure to realize the extent to which French blood 
was introduced into the middle section of North Carolina in 
colonial days causes confusion. Many of the French names 
have been Anglicized until the real origin of the family has 
been lost sight of. The name Dismukes, for example, is said 
to have been originally Des Meaux, the family having em- 
igrated from France to Virginia just after the famous Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, members of the family later 
misrating to North Carolina and states south and west. A 
student of local history in my home county wrote in the Chat- 
ham Record, June 2, 1922: 


The French Huguenots settled this portion of the state south of Hills- 
boro and north of the Pee Dee River. These people were quiet, amiable, 
and energetic; never letting an opportunity pass without taking advan- 
tage of it. They realized the need of education. The church and school 
were linked together almost inseparably. 


III 


So much for something of the blending of the races, Eng- 
lish, French, Irish, and Scotch, which is found today in most 
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of the descendants of the Jesse Poe who as a mere boy came 
on horseback across the almost wilderness country that sep- 
arated Culpeper County, Va., from the newly created county 
of Chatham in North Carolina in the closing days of the Rev- 
olutionary War. Almost any other typical reader of The 
South Atlantic Quarterly would likely find as great a blend in 
his own makeup and consequently as great an opportunity for 
exciting his own interest and that of his children in European 
history and European travel. 

And now, getting along with my illustration of the rather 
interesting things that any zealous reader may yet dig up about 
his own ancestors if he will only hurry up before all the old 
people die, let me here set down some things about this great 
grandfather Jesse Poe—facts partly remembered from my 
own childhood and many others written down by the last one 
of my father’s family who knew the Old South at first hand, 
an aunt who died last year at the age of eighty-four—an irrep- 
arable loss. No one else can now lift the curtain and let me 
see with all the colorfulness of vivid memory the Old South of 
the pioneers, the slaves, the masters, the Civil War soldiers, 
the freedmen, the original Ku Klux. It was probably out of 
a keen sense of my own loss in this respect that this State Lit- 
erary and Historical Association resolution of 1935 developed. 

Tradition says that Jesse Poe was thirteen years old at the 
time the Revolutionary War ended, which means that he was 
born in 1768, a subject of His Gracious Majesty, the famous 
King George III of the British realm, and it is a striking cir- 
cumstance that there is yet alive at least one person who 
remembers seeing (as my aunt did) this first of our Carolina 
Poes, whose birthday occurred one hundred and sixty-seven 
years ago—a date further removed from us today than were 
the days of Shakespeare and Sir Walter Raleigh when Jesse 
Poe was born! Buta few years before his arrival in Chatham, 
the county was still paying bounties on wolf scalps, as is shown 
by the court record for 1774 when Daniel Murphy was al- 
lowed a bounty for “5 wolf scalps” and William Murphy for 
“1 wildcat scalp.” 
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Just how young Jesse Poe passed his youth in Revolution- 
ary Chatham and in the pioneer life of the years that followed, 
we do not know, except that when General Greene’s army 
passed through and crossed Deep River some two miles from 
my old birthplace, the boy just entering his teens seized his 
only chance “to touch the hem of the garment” of the move- 
ment for freeing America from the control of the British 
King of whom he had been a subject—he carried water for 
the tired soldiers of General Greene’s troops. 

From then on till his death he lived the life of an ordinary 
small farmer in Chatham County—industrious, prudent in 
business, kind to his family, and unusually kind to his slaves. 
Of several grants and deeds on record in the Chatham court- 
house in Pittsboro the earliest is a grant dated November 4, 
1801 (Book M, page 13) to 107 acres “on Deep River” by 
Benjamin Williams, governor, captain-general and com- 
mander-in-chief, at the new capital in Raleigh, the price ap- 
pearing to have been fifty shillings. All together Jesse Poe 
accumulated 380 acres of land and twenty-six slaves, valued 
at $13,020 in an inventory taken after his death now in my 
possession and which may be of some interest in showing the 
commercial values of human beings here in North Carolina in 
1859 (the low value of $100 placed on Tempy at the age of 
forty-four being due to the fact that she was in bad health): 


NAME AGE VALUE 
Lucinda and child, Isaac .............. 46 $ 533 
pe Oe ee nee ree 44 100 
BS s cawedinukesads sews enkure seas 40 666 
ee 36 716 
Louisa and child, Elias ..............-. 29 883 
Caroline and child, Martha ........... 23 986 
WE cess cacdescncactiuesaeenecs 22 300 
eee ee rn re eee 20 966 
DRE, iv givcciankdawdvabousee oken 19 1,000 
OD. kciansadacdanseadebeans 16 941 
ET occcncnhscevsnsagucewaneeien 13 800 
(Te Trererey Cte rey ye 13 800 
RES ko 60404 x< kc be deans voneees 10 625 
REED. . 60 sbdatacsncvncveabnaesenes 9 483 
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BEE cs wh Siamwdanlk aesanneseees seed 10 591 
DN: cninceneetnaabaren nach aon 7 300 
i .tibebeceeatens geass stakiws 0 6 441 
MEE Sevusbaxsnacthesethseeceen’s 6 460 
ED Ac eSU ee Aebioh ad 504d awedowss 4 383 
St ahah ae kideniebabtiankenk ps + aiken 4 316 
EE Nate Oa eet os 6 is oe k 8 eo 3 275 

$13,020 


It might be noted that after his wife’s death in 1848, when 
he was eighty years old, Jesse Poe would not leave his farm 
and his slaves nor call on any of his married children to live 
with him, but for eleven years longer “carried on” with his 
trusted slave overseer and the visits of his nearby children, 
sending for my grandfather to administer corporal punish- 
ment to some slave on the quite infrequent occasions when 
that was necessary. He died February 15, 1859. Had he 
lived twenty-six months longer he would have lived not only 
through a part of Colonial America, the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812, and the Mexican War but also through a 
part of the Civil War! 


IV 


We have now noted typical illustrations.of two great his- 
toric movements—(1) the emigration from Europe to Amer- 
ica, chiefly to Virginia and the states north where were the 
more popular seaports, and (2) then the emigration from Vir- 
ginia to the newer country to the south and southwest, in 
which our ancestors also had a part. It may be worth while 
to get a few additional glimpses of life as it was lived in those 
early pioneer days. 

It goes without saying, of course, that roads were few 
and widely separated. Through most of Jesse Poe’s long 
life travel, as distinguished from transportation, was almost 
wholly by horseback. It was by horseback that Jesse Poe as 
a boy came from Culpeper County, Va., to Chatham County, 
N. C. It was by horseback that my great-grandmother Dis- 
mukes, when “the Tories,” as my mother said (I presume it 
was the troops of General Cornwallis) overran their com- 
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munity, went back for safety to her kinsfolk in Virginia. It 
was by horseback that my grandfather went to Georgia, where 
he spent a year, returning likewise by horseback and having 
one of the not unusual experiences of the pioneer in hearing 
a panther scream behind him as he struggled through the 
swampy regions he had to traverse between the two states. 
By horseback, too, from Georgia came Rachel Marsh after a 
stay there, taking two weeks for the trip—she who was later 
to marry the second Jesse Poe; I remember hearing her tell of 
seeing the soldiers return from the War of 1812, or “the Nor- 
folk War,” as she called it because so many of the volunteers 
went to Norfolk for service. 


vV 


The menace of the Indian still hung about the country when 
Jesse Poe came to Chatham; and in fact as late as the 1830’s 
many Indians passed along the roadway in front of my birth- 
place, the mothers weary as they carried their papooses on 
their backs. These particular Indians, it is said, had been 
driven out of Georgia—presumably by the harsh aggression 
against the Cherokees unjustly supported by President An- 
drew Jackson; but there were other Indians in Chatham not 
only in 1780 but for many years thereafter. I have heard my 
mother, who was born in 1846, tell of an old Indian who used 
to frighten her as a child when he would come to the house (I 
believe as a gardener) and begin talking the strange dialect of 
his tribe. I wish I knew what tribe it was—just as I wish I 
knew how many tribes were represented among the makers of 
all the fine collection of Indian arrowheads, many of them of 
superb workmanship, that I picked up from the fields of Chat- 
ham as a boy. 

How near to our fathers were the days of actual Indian 
menace is illustrated by stories which some of the older people 
I used to know remembered as having been told them in their 
childhood. Here, for example, is one told by my grandfather : 

A pioneer one day heard a cowbell tinkling rather near his 
clearing. He might have gone out unarmed to look for the 
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supposed cow, but it occurred to him that the sound was not 
quite natural—not quite like that which a cow usually makes. 
He therefore suspected that it might be an Indian endeavoring 
to draw him into an ambush, kill him, and then probably kill 
his wife. Taking his gun, he found that this was the real 
situation, killed the Indian, and then summoned another 
pioneer family to help him guard his house that night. Sure 
enough, two hostile Indians did approach the house in the dark- 
ness, were promptly shot, and from that time on the pioneer 
family was troubled no more. 


VI 


Most of the fairly well-to-do working white families to 
which my kinsfolk belonged—they were neither of the slave- 
less class nor yet of the aristocratic element—had only from 
one to a dozen slaves. Bordering our ancestral community, 
however, with its not overly fertile area of hills and creek val- 
leys, was the richer and broader valley of Deep River, and here 
the wealthier families, owning their broad acres and slaves 
numbered by the scores (and probably in some cases by the 
hundreds), lived after the fashion of the typical Southern 
planters cf romance and tradition. On the edge of Gulf lived 
Brooks Harris; below him on the river, Lawrence Horton; 
then Philip Taylor; then Peter Evans. Each of them is said 
to have had at least one hundred slaves. Liveried coachmen, 
sitting on the high driver’s seats, drove the ladies of the old 
plantation homes along the river roads and back along the 
hillier road on which my father and grandfather lived. 

The period of slavery is of course filled with strange inci- 
dents and traditions. Most of the masters, especially those on 
the smaller farms and plantations, treated their slaves well. 
But I have heard my father say that in the rush work of sum- 
mer on the Egypt plantation near us overseers sometimes 
required slaves to lie down at night at the end of the cotton or 
corn rows in order to be ready to start work at the same place 
by daybreak next morning; and that one master or overseer 
furiously rode his horse over an old blind slave who was mis- 
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takenly dropping corn in the middle of the row instead of in 
the open furrow she had tried to follow. 

In most cases, however, the slaves were well treated. Espe- 
cially was this true of slaves owned by the elder Jesse Poe and 
his descendants. In fact, in dividing his slaves by will he dis- 
inherited one of his sons-in-law because of his belief that this 
son-in-law mistreated his Negroes. When his slaves were 
hired out after his death in 1859 it was expressly stipulated 
that none should be hired as turpentine hands and thus put 
under control of hard-driving strangers. Fast friendships be- 
tween the Poe slaves and their masters persisted until both 
passed away. Bob Wilson (valued at $941 in the 1859 inven- 
tory) was still working on my father’s farm twenty-four years 
after Appomattox, and nearly tweu.ity years later, on hearing 
of my father’s last illness, Bob made a special trip to see him. 

In this connection an incident which sheds a peculiar and 
sinister light on the institution of slavery may be briefly men- 
tioned. In 1855 when my grandfather was deputy sheriff 
and R. D. Paschal (father of Dr. G. W. Paschal of Wake 
Forest) sheriff of Chatham County, they hanged a man named 
Hester, whose crime was this: He would steal a Negro slave 
and tell the slave: “If you will help me steal you several times” 
—I think six or seven times—‘I will give you your freedom.” 
Hester would then sell the slave to a purchaser and connive at 
‘the Negro’s escape to meet him at another point, then carry 
the slave somewhere else, sell him again, and repeat the per- 
formance. But presently the slave would begin to complain 
that he had been sold the promised number of times and had 
not yet been given his freedom. Rather than run the risk of 
being found out, Hester would then kill the slave—and he had 
probably killed a number in this way before his scheme was 
finally discovered. 

And as a tragic example of—shall we say Love’s Labor 
Lost?—I might mention a slave woman near my home whose 
master promised her her freedom if she would have twenty-one 
children—and she gave birth to No. 21 just before the Civil 
War ended! 
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A few other incidents of the period from 1850 to 1860 
must be briefly referred to in order to indicate how the tides 
of national life and thought continued to register their ebb and 
flow in the little community of my forefathers. I believe it 
was Calvin H. Wiley who spoke of the North Carolina of the 
forties as being only a sort of camping ground in which people 
were tented for the night on their way to newer lands of the 
West and Southwest. Jesse Poe’s family was not unaffected 
by this great national movement. Of his own children, one 
son went to Tennessee and one to Georgia before the Civil 
War, and a daughter to Tennessee after the war, while my 
grandfather himself had miade his plans to go to Arkansas 
about 1860 before a decline of his health turned the balance 
in favor of remaining in North Carolina. 

One of the things which any study of our ante-bellum his- 
tory will bring out is the fact that in the fifties North Car- 
olina had developed a new confidence in herself, and these new 
signs of progress and promise registered notably in the old 
community of my ancestors. North Carolina’s pioneer work 
in establishing public schools was felt here, and on a hill in 
sight of my birthplace, a schoolhouse was erected and re- 
mained there for many years. “The Old Plank Road” from 
Greensboro to Fayetteville, running nearby, was a daring ex- 
ploit in highway construction worth recalling in connection 
with the magnificent efforts of Frank Page and his later co- 
workers in highway building. Internal improvements even in- 
cluded river transportation, and not many months ago my aunt 
told me of going to Egypt (now Cumnock) when the “locks” 
were first completed and of an enthusiastic celebration that 
welcomed the coming of the first steamboat from Fayetteville 
to that part of Deep River. At Ore Hill and other points 
plans were made for developing iron works and similar 
industries, 

It is doubtful whether the whole South had ever been in 
such prosperous and confident mood as it was when Jesse Poe 
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laid down his life at the end of a long and varied career of 
ninety-one years on February 15, 1859. The preéminence of 
the South in national affairs seemed established, and a long 
period of progress and prosperity seemed just ahead of North 
Carolina and of all Dixie. He died at the end of anera. The 
curtain was going down upon one scene—the Old South with 
its patriarchal civilization, its aristocratic planters on their 
great estates, its middle-class slaveholders, its “poor whites” 
whose abilities were so often suppressed by the unfavorable 
social and psychological environment i: which they lived but 
who developed mightily (as did Lincoln himself, who was one 
of them) in the more democratic and tolerant atmosphere of 
the West and Middle West—and as those of them who re- 
mained in the South themselves developed after the leveling 
processes of war and reconstruction had given them equality 
with those who had once lorded it over them. 


VIII 


But only a little while after Jesse Poe had been lovingly 
buried by his children, grandchildren, and slaves, the angry 
war clouds gathered which were to burst in sudden fury in 
April, 1861. Two of his grandsons fell in battle; a third re- 
ceived a Civil War wound from which he never recovered, dying 
not long after the war; a fourth, enlisting under the stars and 
bars of the Confederacy in a Georgia regiment, died of disease 
while in camp. Thus, of the first Jesse Poe’s grandsons four 
were direct victims—as his other mature grandsons, including 
my own father, were participants—in the terrible struggle 
which quickly followed his passing and left its mark on prac- 
tically every neighborhood south of the Mason and Dixon line. 
In the fields of my father’s farm when I grew up were rusting 
the heavy steel axles of cannon mounts originally brought 
from Harper’s Ferry to the Fayetteville Confederate Arsenal 
and later moved to Egypt, and we punched the winter fires 
with a Civil War bayonet, probably also brought from Har- 
per’s Ferry. In the closing days of the Civil War Wheeler’s 
troops passed in sight of my old home; I have heard my mother 
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tell of a horse they left on her father’s farm. And but a little 
later the victorious Union soldiers set up their camp near the 
Egypt bridge and dominated the newly conquered section. 

The institution of human slavery which had persisted from 
the days of the Bible patriarchs, and for no one knows how 
many thousand years, collapsed and fell with a resounding 
crash whose reverberations affected all classes. “All that we 
worked so many years for is swept away,” said my grand- 
father with great discouragement to his wife before he calied 
the slaves to the front porch of the old house in which I was 
born to tell them of their freedom; but the answer of my 
grandmother was typical of the spirit that was to carry the 
South triumphantly through the long ordeal of Reconstruc- 
tion: “Give me back my boys and I am willing to let the kinky 
heads go!”’ was her courageous, light-hearted response. 

On others, however, the collapse of the Confederacy fell 
with a force from which they could never recover. The Deep 
River planters, the bulk of whose wealth had been in slaves 
and whose plantations had been organized and conducted with 
something of the skill with which our modern captains of in- 
dustry conduct their enterprises, faced chaos. The former 
slaves would not stay where they had been; they had to go 
elsewhere to test their freedom—to feel it and demonstrate its 
reality. So, to use a good old Chatham phrase, they 
“traipsed” along the road in front of my old home, singing a 
strangely appropriate song, ““He Has Taken My Feet From the 
Miry Clay.” In my grandfather’s household all the slaves 
but one left, and she promised to remain in order to continue 
waiting on her sick mistress; but only a few mornings later 
Minerva (1859 value, $483) had joined the other celebrants 
of their new found freedom. To the camp of Union soldiers 
near Egypt bridge the Negroes flocked in droves, and the sol- 
diers plundered the neighboring plantations to get food for the 
freedmen and their families. Especially poignant is the tragedy 
of one of the nearest of the old river planters, Brooks Harris. 
His slaves gone, his place pillaged, the two sons he had sent to 
the war dead ere their prime, he himself died broken hearted 
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before the fateful “Year of the Surrender” ended. Other 
members of the aristocratic families now fraternized with men 
and women to whom they did not speak before the war. Of 
these old aristocrats it is said that many never learned to work 
and ended their lives in pathetic contrast to the way in which 
their lives began. On the contrary, the smaller slaveholders 
and those who had been slaveless had acquired a new dignity. 
By reason of the courage and heroism they had shown in the 
testing days of the Civil War, they had a new sense of power 
and had won a new respect from the state and from all the 
institutions of society. 

With the surrender at Appomactox a new era began for 
the South and for the community of which my people had been 
a part. Fortunately for the Poes, while they had owned some 
slaves, they had always worked with their own hands, and they 
faced the situation with calmness and courage. 


Ix 


So much then for some traditions of one average Southern 
family (1675-1875) written down at intervals in a very busy 
life. I have consulted no genealogist, no patriotic or historical 
organization. Almost any South Atlantic Quarterly reader 
who begins early enough and is industrious enough may find 
out qvite as many—probably many more—interesting facts 
about his or her own family. But let us be fully admon- 
ished by the situation set forth in the re. lutions of the State 
Literary and Historical Association. Those who postpone 
even until 1937 the collection of such traditions may find too 
late that someone who should have been an invaluable con- 
tributor to such a symposium—some kinsman or kinswoman 
who knew at first hand the South of the fifties, sixties, or 
seventies—passed away in 1936. 

“And death is so permanent.” 








REUNION IN GEORGIA 
CHAPMAN J. MILLING 


HE ROUTE lay along a fine concrete highway for thirty 

miles or more; then one turned abruptly into an unpaved 
country road where Fords and Chevrolets raised a choking 
dust, powder-fine and smarting to the eyes. At farms along 
the way women drew water from ancient wells by means of 
wooden windlasses, pulleys, or even the more primitive device 
of the high scaffold and sweep. At more than one home was 
an immense pile of crushed cane stalks, heaped shoulder-high 
around a simple, horse-drawn mill. None of the mills were 
turning, however, the day being Sunday, which is still taken 
seriously in rural Georgia. 

Into a grove of patriarchal oaks we turned, following the 
cars ahead. Coming to a stop we parked not far froma square 
gray church. All around were hillsides of blackjack, just 
beginning to display an orange tint, with here and there a 
sourwood, its leaves a brilliant yellow, or a sweet-gum flaunt- 
ing crimson banners. The sleepy haze of Indian summer soft- 
ened the air, bees and yellow jackets droned lazily, and from a 
nearby pine a sentinel crow was calling. 

At the church men gathered in knots and talked good- 
naturedly while the women busily covered long pine tables with 
snowy cotton cloths and emptied old-fashioned hampers of 
tantalizing contents. 

Most of the men seemed to be dirt farmers—plain, red 
faced, rough handed, but neatly dressed in their Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes, which meant that they wore sober gray trous- 
ers supported by blue suspenders, white shirts, stiff collars, 
black string ties. They spoke softly, their easy drawl modified 
by just a suggestion of the nasal twang of the Southern moun- 
taineer. When we had shaken hands all around they asked 
me how things were getting along over in my part of the coun- 
try. Was the cotton crop much hurt by the dry weather? 
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Were tobacco prices still holding up? How about the hogs? 
What did I think of Governor Talmadge? Had I been both- 
ered much by the rising cost of groceries? 

A big automobile drove up and slowed to a dignified stop 
among the smaller cars just across the road. We hurried to 
greet the newcomer, a candidate for the United States Senate, 
who was to speak before dinner. He was not, himself, related 
to the family holding the reunion, but was known to many of 
those present, having grown up in an adjoining county. A 
county judge introduced him to the crowd. Without any dis- 
play of formality but quietly and unhurriedly, this official 
piloted his guest around and acted as general chairman and 
master of ceremonies. He was a member of the clan and one 
of the promoters of the reunion. 

Just in front of the judge’s car a wagon was parked, the 
two mules unhitched and tethered to swinging limbs a few 
yards away. It was a crude, antiquated affair with hickory 
hoops supporting a canvas cover. Home-made wooden brakes 
gripped the broad iron tires. Its owner and his family had 
come in from the hills and made camp the previous night. In 
similar wagons men from the Carolinas rode into the Pied- 
mont when Georgia was the West, settling on Revolutionary 
claims three-quarters of a century before the trek of the forty- 
niners to California. 

Several other wagons were parked a little farther away, 
but this was the only one boasting a cover. Automobile licenses 
represented Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and North and 
South Carolina in the order named. Some of the Georgians, 
however, had traveled greater distances than the Alabamians, 
one family, for instance, having come from within a few miles 
of the Florida line. 

Mutual introductions went on. Many of the reunionists 
were meeting each other for the first time, but identification 
was always a part of the ceremony. 

“You must be old man Isaac’s grandson, eh? I jus’ can 
recollect Uncle Isaac, but my Daddy knew him well. He 
moved over into Alabama ’way back befo’ the wah. Used to 
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come back on a visit every now and then, though. How long’s 
he been dead, now ?” 

Although epitomizing two centuries of Southern frontier 
history, the record of the family holding this reunion is some- 
what unique. Their first ancestor in America was an English 
gentleman-adventurer, a soldier of the Stuarts and of King 
William. Coming to Charles Town in the early years of the 
Province of South Carolina, he was created a Landgrave by 
the Lords Proprietors. A high churchman, he fought dis- 
senters with his wit and eloquence; a soldier, he fought Span- 
iards and Indians with his sword. He rose to the position of 
deputy-governor, and for several years actually ruled the 
infant province in the absence of his chief. Near the end of 
his Jong and vigorous life he retired to his island estate north- 
east of Charles Town, living in dignified simplicity, owning 
much land and a modest number of slaves. His tomb can still 
be seen on the portico of one of Charleston’s historic churches. 

Of his five children two settled in North Carolina, estab- 
lishing plantations of their own in one of the coastal counties, 
a part of the country very like their native province. There 
they cleared the wilderness, accumulated slaves, begat sons and 
daughters. Half a century elapsed and they had acquired 
considerable holdings. 

Then the colonies quarreled with the Mother Country; 
meetings were held; Lexington, Bunker Hill, and Fort Moul- 
trie were fought; things were happening. Into the Continental 
Army and the partisan bands of the Carolinas went grandsons 
of the Old Governor. The fortunes of war and the restless 
spirit of the pioneer tore them from their quiet plantation 
moorings, and sent them back and forth over the Carolina 
Piedmont and into the mountains beyond. They fought red- 
coats and redskins, returned occasionally to plant a crop, and 
then went back to the irregular bands that were pitting their 
untrained valor against the veterans of Rawdon, Ferguson, 
and Cornwallis. The end of the war found one of them in 
Georgia. Economically the country was at a low ebb; for- 
tunes had been lost or dissipated, but land was plentiful. 
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This adventurer, who, curiously enough, had been trained 
for a nautical career and whose vos’n’s voice could be heard 
three miles down the river, elected to make his new home at 
the foot of the mountains. Shortly before the war he had lost 
his wife and had taken another to comfort him in his bereave- 
ment and help care for his ten children. He died at the ripe 
age of ninety-seven after his second wife had borne him six- 
teen more. Of the twenty-six some eighteen lived to matu- 
rity and established families of their own. 

To these tall brown lads and buxom daughters who were 
growing up in the wilderness, the Bourbon civilization of the 
Carolina low country was scarcely more than a tradition. It 
is true that they owned a few slaves and were accounted well- 
to-do, but there were forests to conquer, Indians to fight, land 
to be plowed. Thus the great-grandchildren of the Old Gov- 
ernor learned to accept work, physical work, as both respect- 
able and dignified. 

Schools were almost unknown in that wild country, but 
records show that each of the Captain’s sons wrote a good 
hand. They may have attended “old field” schools from time 
to time, or perhaps their father employed a strolling Irishman 
to tutor them, as was the custom of that day and country, but 
it is probable that most of their education was given them by 
the Captain himself. Seven of them became frontier preach- 
ers, representing a vigorous and militant sect of which it is 
doubtful if his Episcopal Excellency, the Old Governor, had 
ever heard. Of course, in addition to preaching, each of the 
seven farmed, no one of that period and place expecting a liv- 
ing from the Lord’s work alone. 

Nearly all the Captain’s children settled in the neighbor- 
hood of their birthplace, but the neighborhood constituted 
about five present counties. Another generation came and 
went. By 1860 the Georgia branch of the family, having 
acquired extensive holdings and accumulated hundreds of 
slaves, was once more beginning to adopt habits of leisure. 

Then another war cloud darkened the clear blue skies of 
Georgia. Into the Confederate Army went scores of the Old 
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Governor’s descendants. Many never returned. “Killed at 
Manassas”; “Died of the measles while in camp in Virginia, 
1863”; “Died in prison in Ohio, 1865.” A peep into family 
Bibles still extant reveals a dozen or more such entries. 

The result of the war swept their property away. Fora 
decade and a half economic chaos supervened, to be followed 
by alternating periods of comparative prosperity and choking 
depression. Once again schools were either non-existent or of 
uncertain standard. Once again descendants of the Old Gov- 
ernor worked with their hands. 

As the South became industrialized those of them who 
turned toward the urban centers fared the best, but a large 
majority of them remained on their farms, content to wrest a 
livelihood from the source to which man has always turned in 
times of stress. Meanwhile some of them had drifted to other 
states and territories: Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa, Texas. Always a few adventurers drifted westward. 

Three years ago somebody hit upon the happy idea of 
calling a reunion of all their kinsmen who could be traced. An 
organization was effected, plans arranged, hundreds of letters 
written by the committee. That first reunion exceeded the 
expectations of the promoters. -Some two hundred were pres- 
ent, and hundreds more wrote letters expressing their regrets. 
It was thereupon decided to make the occasion an annual affair. 

Now small groups of men and boys drifted toward the 
church. Without realizing it I found myself moving with 
them. Informally the chairman invited everybody to come on 
into the house—a rural church in northwestern Georgia is 
always a house. The men shuffled in leisurely and the women 
followed in a body after putting final touches on the table. 
Dozens of children played at a distance outside, and a group 
of young fellows lingered behind the automobiles for a final 
appetizer. Nothing was done in a hurry and everything was 
delightfully informal, although inside the house there was an 
atmosphere of deep reverence. 

Unpainted pine benches faced a square pulpit on a raised 
platform. The men tended to congregate on one side of the 
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broad aisle, the women on the other. The chairman rapped 
on the pulpit, called for order and explained to those who had 
not attended the previous reunions the purpose of the meeting. 

“We’re going to begin,” he announced, “by worshiping 
God, the Author of all our blessings, who has permitted us to 
gather thus together. Cousin Henry, I see you sittin’ over 
there clearin’ your throat. How about startin’ a tune. One 
of the good old standard ones. What’ll it be, friends? ‘How 
Firm a Foundation’? All right, let it be ‘How Firm a Founda- 
tion.’ That’s a fine old song. Cut loose, Cousin Henry.” 

Cousin Henry pulled nervously at his starched collar, 
cleared his throat, and “lined out” the first stanza in a nasal 
sing-song. Immediately the congregation began singing it, 
led by Cousin Henry and his male choir in the amen corner. 
Soon everybody had joined in, making up in volume and spirit 
what they may have lacked in harmony and tone. 

Following “How Firm a Foundation” three other songs 
were sung; then the chairman offered a prayer and what 
amounted to a short sermon. Finally the speaker of the day 
was introduced and thundered for forty-five minutes about the 
indomitable spirit and unshakable faith of the pioneer found- 
ers of the clan, not neglecting to get in a few choice remarks 
about Americanism, the New Deal, the tax situation, veterans’ 
compensations, and the coming election. 

After his address registration began. One by one the 
chairman asked the different families represented to stand. 

“All of you who descend from Uncle Robert, get up.” 

About two dozen farmers shuffled to their feet. 

“That’s fine. Now be sure and put your names and the 
names of your father and mother on the book. Now all of you 
who are descended from Uncle Edward, stand. Fine. Don’t 
forget to sign the register and put in the names of your par- 
ents, each of you. Now all Uncle Ralph’s people, get up. Now 
Uncle David’s. Now Aunt Mary’s. Now Aunt Elizabeth’s. 
Now Uncle Isaac’s.” One by one the eighteen names of the 
Captain’s children were called. Many individuals stood in 
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more than one group as intermarriage had been of frequent 
occurrence. 

The chairman was speaking again. “Now, friends,” he 
was saying. “There’s just one more matter before we adjourn 
and all of us tackle that fried chicken and those other things 
out there. I want to read you a paper I recently obtained. It’s 
a copy of the Old Governor’s will, dated in Charleston, South 
Carolina, ’way back in 1718.” 

Applause and cries of “Let’s have it.” 

“In the name of God, Amen,” he began, and droned 
through item after item, devising a plantation to one son, a 
dozen slaves to another, a city house to a third, five hundred 
pounds to the Church of England, freedom to a favorite serv- 
ant. The judge was nearing the end. 

“My plate I bequeath to my son John, together with the 
cut glass decanters and my silver snuff box.” . 

On the bench in front of me a descendant in the sixth 
generation shook his head and stirred uneasily. “Poor old 
feller,” he muttered, “Ain’t it a shame. Does seem like he’d 
a had more’n one plate, now don’t it?” 

As informally as we had congregated within the Lord’s 
house we strolled out, talking, joking, and meeting new friends 
and old. Under the trees the immense tables were spread with 
every conceivable article of country bounty. We attacked 
reams of sausage, bushels of fried chicken, tubs of barbecue, 
gallons of pickles and preserves. One old gentleman insisted 
that I eat another of his special sausages although he had 
already plied me with eight or ten. A second patiently handed 
me slices of four-year-old sugar-cured ham. A third whis- 
pered in my ear that nothing on the table could quite compare 
with his old lady’s ’tater custard. 

Suddenly I became aware that here was something which 
had been forever lost to the more “civilized” sections of Amer- 
ica. As nearly as I am able to express it, these people of the 
foothills have retained, to a remarkable degree, the capacity 
for simple, informal leisurely happiness. They may not be 
exactly sophisticated, but—what is infinitely better—they are 
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neither bored nor jaded. They enjoy honest-to-God food with 
the innocent relish of children. They live close to the soil, 
work hard, sleep soundly, laugh like they mean it. 

In spite of five-cent cotton for the past four years they 
have lived well. Money? No, they have had very little, but 
they have never failed to consume three very substantial meals 
per day. While a few of them may have become acquainted 
with the C.W.A. and P.W.A. after the crops were laid by, not 
one of them has ever heard of a direct relief program. With- 
out taking the trouble to formulate any theories on the subject 
they know that a few acres of land will support a family in all 
the necessities of life and many of the comforts provided that 
somebody takes the trouble to work it and keep on working it. 

Erosion is their worst enemy, because in the past they 
have undoubtedly been extravagant with their forests. Since 
1920, however, cotton having taken a record drop, they have 
planted less land, and young growths of short leaf pine and 
scrub oak are gradually reclaiming much of their country. 

And above all they “walk the world with dignity.” They 
are free, strong, and happy—a virile race. Naively, they feel 
rather sorry for outsiders, and, as I left them that Sunday 
afternoon, I wondered if, perhaps, they did not have good 
reason to be. For two hundred years, during the vicissitudes 
of war and the events incident to the settling of frontiers, 
they have remembered that they are descended from the Old 
Governor. Ancestor worship? I do not think so. They 
would be the last people in the world to assume a snobbish 
attitude or to boast of their descent before strangers. But 
somehow they don’t want to do anything which would dis- 
grace the founder of their family. They are proud of him, 
and I cannot help but feel, that could the bluff old soldier 
return to earth, he would most heartily approve of the tribe 
which has arisen out of his loins. 











HE SEARCHED THE PAST 
S. EARL DUBBEL 


HAT IN A WORD was the most significant lesson 

which Irving Babbitt taught our generation? I should 
say the answer is found in the felicitous dedication to the 
memory of Irving Babbitt made by the editors of the anthol- 
ogy of eighteenth-century English literature issued by Hough- 
ton Mifflin in 1934—a lesson which suggests a rational aim 
for the thoughtful reading of literature and of history by 
cultivated people, and incidentally a lesson which I have found 
has helped to form the central purpose both for instructor and 
students in courses in English literature offered in college. In 
the stately Latin of the dedication, Irving Babbitt searched the 
past in order that he might enrich the present—“Qui ut 
praesentia ditaret praeterita scrutabatur.” 

Students in Professor Babbitt’s courses at Harvard were 
amazed and delighted by the fluency and precision with which 
he quoted from the sages of the past. All literature was at 
his beck and call. I have in my lecture notes citations made by 
Babbitt from Confucius, Buddha, Aristotle, Plato, Dante, 
Thomas Aquinas, Goethe, Voltaire, Dr. Johnson, and many 
others. And it is of interest to note in passing that Professor 
Babbitt had read the literature of the world at first-hand in 
the original languages, except Chinese; he admitted that he 
was obliged to depend upon translations for his acquaintance 
with the writings of Confucius and his disciples. In order to 
acquaint himself thoroughly with the teaching of Buddha, he 
became versed in the Pali and Sanskrit languages. 

It was a fundamental principle of Professor Babbitt’s that 
one’s interest in the past should be for the purpose of gaining 
experience. “The past should be regarded primarily neither 
as a laboratory for research nor as a bower of dreams, but as 
a school of experience.” There is something here of kinship 
with the Hebrew psalmist, for by inquiring of the sages of the 
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past and taking thought thereto, Professor Babbitt believed 
he might “get him a heart of wisdom.” 

It was Babbitt’s view that our civilization was ripening for 
Nemesis, and Nemesis, he says, is the penalty visited upon 
spiritual blindness. Since many today are puzzled by baffling 
problems in the fields of education, of economics, of politics, of 
religion, one might indeed profit by taking thought anew how 
Babbitt searched the past and found a solution for the diffi- 
culties in these realms of human activity. 


I 


Professor Babbitt was deeply in earnest over the problems 
of education, and he asserted that “the battle that is to deter- 
mine the fate of American civilization will be fought out first 
of all in the field of education.” Babbitt held that education 
should provide a vital discipline for the individual as a result 
of which he will work out standards for himself. The empha- 
sis in education upon quantitative rather than qualitative 
standards results in a training for power and for service 
rather than a training for wisdom and for character. A 
familiar lesson was drawn from the life of Lord Bacon whose 
ideas, according to Babbitt, led to an overemphasis upon the 
value of efficiency on the material plane of life. “In seeking 
to gain dominion over things Bacon lost dominion over him- 
self ; he is a notable example of how a man may be ‘unkinged,’ 
as Emerson phrases it, when over-mastered by the naturalistic 
temper and unduly fascinated by power and success.” 

In contradistinction to this conception, Babbitt urged that 
conception of education which aims at efficiency on the spirit- 
ual level of life, such as Aristotle set forth in his ideal of leisure 
where leisure means an opportunity, not for loafing or recrea- 
tion, but for contemplation of the ideas one has gleaned from 
his study of the wisdom of the ages. Babbitt was aware of 
the failure of many of our colleges to provide a liberal educa- 
tion today and he lamented that the psychology of many college 
graduates in their moments of release from merely vocational 
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activity is indistinguishable from that of the tired business 
man. 

Another consequence of what Babbitt called the sub- 
servient pursuit of the natural law is the emphasis upon fact- 
finding. “The risk we run nowadays is that of having our 
minds buried beneath a dead-weight of information which we 
have no inner energy, no power of reflection, to appropriate to 
our own uses and convert into vital nutriment.” Instead of 
this Babbitt directs our thought to the great Hindu sage who 
declared that the assimilation of knowledge is the root of all 
wisdom. Babbitt had little patience with the idea of progress 
based upon the increased efficiency on the material plane of 
life. ‘We reason that science must have created a new heaven 
because it has so plainly created a new earth. And so we are 
led to think lightly of the knowledge of human nature pos- 
sessed by a past that was so palpably ignorant of the laws of 
electricity; and in the meanwhile we are blinded to the fact 
that we have men who are learned in the laws of electricity 
and ignorant of the laws of human nature.” 

Education that trains for wisdom will include a study of 
the classics. All who studied under Professor Babbitt feel an 
indebtedness to him for the light he threw on the worth of 
classical studies. ‘Classical literature, at its best, appeals to 
our higher reason and imagination—to those faculties which 
afford us an avenue of escape from ourselves, and enable us 
to become participants in the universal life. It is thus truly 
educative in that it leads him who studies it out and away from 
himself. The classical spirit, in its purest form, feels itself 
consecrated to the service of a high, impersonal reason. Hence 
its sentiment of restraint and discipline, its sense of proportion 
and pervading law.” 

It should be mentioned that Babbitt was himself an educator 
of renown. As T. S. Eliot has testified, ““He was primarily 
and always a teacher and a talker. He combined rare charm 
with great force: so that those who knew him will always 
remember his foibles with affection, and cherish the memory 
of his brusqueness when other men’s suavity is forgotten” 
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(Criterion, October, 1933). Babbitt’s influence upon his stu- 
dents was a constant force impelling them to read as widely 
and intensively as possible and to assimilate what they read. 
I never had a teacher who inspired me to read as constantly as 
Professor Babbitt did, nor a teacher who could better give 
one a glimpse into the soul of the author, as for example Bab- 
bitt’s revealing to his students the riches of the personality of 
Horace as well as the limitations of that personality. 

This is not to overlook the fact that Professor Babbitt 
sometimes gave one the impression of engaging in endless 
repetition as he discussed an idea from every conceivable 
point of view, now reading from this book and commenting on 
the excerpt, and now reading from another, sometimes mak- 
ing use of more than a dozen different books during the hour. 
Yet the conception which the lecture formed in one’s mind was 
usually clear-cut and unmistakable. Often Professor Bab- 
bitt’s lectures were terse and epigrammatic, and I came to 
think of him as the Doctor Johnson of our day because of the 
vigor and cogency of his critical observations ; he like the great 
Cham knew how to flesh his sword in the subject at hand! 

Professor Babbitt reminded me of Dr. Johnson also be- 
cause of the wideness of his reading, and the thoroughness of 
his scholarship. This impelled his students to form higher 
standards for themselves; and anything short of these high 
standards he repudiated. I remember how he once good- 
naturedly humbled me. Having become interested in Plato as 
a result of Babbitt’s discussion I had purchased the four- 
volume edition of Jowett’s translation in order to continue 
my study instead of using the copy in the reading room of the 
library, and upon my mentioning this to Professor Babbitt, he 
replied with scorn: “You don’t mean to tell me you are reading 
Plato in an English translation!” Doctor Johnson could 
hardly have been more effectual in stimulating a young man 
than Professor Babbitt was. 

II 

As early as 1912 Professor Babbitt made the prediction in 

the classroom that unless the course of expansive naturalism 
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were checked, our nation and the nations of Europe were 
headed for some form of dictatorship because of the undermin- 
ing of the principle of self-control in the individual, without 
which democracy could not endure. To be sure, Professor 
Babbitt intimated as much in his first book, Literature and the 
American College (1908), in his strictures on “philanthropic 
anarchy” as seen in certain prominent American business men 
who after having ignored or violated law in accomplishing 
their purposes, turned their attention to philanthropies. 

In what is perhaps Babbitt’s masterpiece, Democracy and 
Leadership (1924), Babbitt pointed out other forces at work 
making for the breakdown of democracy, such as the modern 
movement towards an unlimited equalitarian democracy which, 
if it should prevail, would result in a loss of genuine freedom. 
This would be followed by the armed despotism of an imperial- 
istic state, for history shows an “affinity has always existed 
between an unlimited democracy and the cult of ruthless 
power.” “As early as 1790 Mirabeau warned the French 
enthusiasts that free peoples are more eager for war, and 
democracies more the slaves of their passions than the most 
absolute autocracies.” Speaking further of lessons derived 
from the French Revolution, Babbitt says, “The attempt to 
combine freedom with equality led, and according to Lord 
Acton, always will lead, to terrorism. As for Jacobinical 
fraternity, it has been summed up in the phrase, ‘Be my 
brother or I’ll kill you’. . . the only brotherhood the Jacobinical 
leaders had succeeded in founding was, as Taine puts it, a 
brotherhood of Cains.” After tracing the relation between 
the unlimited democracy in France and the Napoleonic im- 
perialism that logically completed it, Babbitt looks at the tend- 
encies in our own day with misgivings. The problem is 
fundamentally a philosophical or religious problem. As Pro- 
fessor Babbbitt says in the Introduction to his Democracy 
and Leadership, “The economic problem will be found to run 
into the political problem, the political problem in turn into the 
philosophical problem, and the philosophical problem itself to 
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be almost indissolubly bound up at last with the religious 
problem.” 

Modern liberals have erred greatly in assuming that the 
social order can be radically changed without losing anything 
worthwhile in man, and they have erred in failing to recognize 
that unity in a people cannot be achieved unless individuals 
composing the larger group take upon themselves the yoke of a 
higher law, above the flux of life, such as religion provides. 

The apostles of modernity have not been content merely to minister 
to man’s power and utility. They have also professed to have a substi- 
tute for the spiritual unity of the older order, and here, when tried 
experimentally, that is, according to their own principles, they have 
failed disastrously. . . . It is becoming obvious to every one that the 
power of occidental man has run very much ahead of his wisdom. .. . 
He is reaching out almost automatically for more and more power. If 
he succeeds in releasing the stores of energy that are locked up in the 
atom—and this seems to be the most recent ambition of our physicists— 
his final exploit may be to blow himself off the planet. 


Regarding our own domestic problems, Babbitt saw a pos- 
sibility of our country’s drifting into Fascism unless we should 
hold resolutely by the safeguards of our federal constitution. 
“But,” he says, “the maintenance of this tradition is indis- 
solubly bound up with the maintenance of standards.” He 
criticized the attempts of “forward-looking professors” to 
achieve social justice, and asserted that social justice results in 
class justice, and class justice results in class war. 


III 


The forces making for the strengthening of civilization 
were aided by Professor Babbitt’s contribution in the realm of 
literary criticism. In analyzing the ills that beset literature, 
Babbitt saw in the past various causes of those ills and various 
suggestions for remedy. He points out that emotional impres- 
sionism encouraged by the cult of Rousseau went hand in hand 
with the philosophic doubts that undermined the doctrine of 
the Absolute and substituted in its place the idea of the Relative, 
with the result that standards of judgment were obliterated. 

Babbitt is interested in a philosophical search for stand- 
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ards to oppose to the free expression of one’s temperamental 
self, and he scrutinizes the past for a remedy. He believes one 
can rest “his discipline and selection upon the past without 
being a mere traditionalist.” There is constant need of medi- 
ating between extremes. “A certain type of seventeenth- 
century critic attempted to establish a standard that was 
entirely outside the individual. The problem is to find some 
middle ground between Procrustes and Proteus; and this right 
mean would seem to lie in a standard that is in the individual 
and yet is felt by him to transcend his personal self and lay 
hold of that part of his nature that he possesses in common 
with other men.” This need for mediation between extremes 
is seen in dealing with naturalism itself. “A reaction against 
naturalism must take up into itself all that is legitimate in 
naturalism, after the fashion of Aristotle, and Goethe at his 
best. Though drawing vital nutriment from tradition, it must 
not dream of an impossible return to the past.” And again, 

The delicate adjustment that is required between the craving for 
emancipation and the need of control has been pointed out once for all 
by Goethe, speaking not as a Puritan but as a clear-eyed man of the 
world. Everything, he says, that liberates the spirit without a cor- 


responding growth in self-mastery is pernicious. This one sentence 
would seem to cover the case of our “flaming youth” rather completely. 


One finds the central note in Babbitt’s thinking in his con- 
ception of the humanist. ‘One becomes humanistic in propor- 
tion as he grows aware of that law of order and measure and 
decorum that, according to Cicero, distinguishes men from 
other living creatures, and in proportion as he imposes the 
discipline of this law upon his ordinary or animal self; in pro- 
portion, that is, as he aims not merely to express his own 
idiosyncrasy, but to be a normal man.” In his classes he was 
fond of citing Dr. Johnson’s well-known observation that 
“perfected good-breeding consists in having no particular 
mark of any profession, but a general elegance of manners.” 
In sharp contrast to this standard of decorum, Babbitt berated 
the tendency in our day to exhibit or display one’s self and to 
bask in the limelight. In his classic essay “On Being Orig- 
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inal,” Babbitt shows that the hankering after bizarre attitudes 
has its source in the undisciplined emotions of the individual. 

Rousseau strikes the note that is heard throughout the nineteenth 
century, from the early romanticists to Ibsen and Sundermann: “If I 
am not better than other men, at least I am different.” By this gloating 
sense of his own departure from the type Rousseau became the father of 
eccentric individualists. By his insistence on the rights and legitimacy 
of unrestrained emotion he inaugurated the age of storm and stress, not 
only in Germany, but throughout Europe. Our modern impressionists, 
who would make of their own sensibility the measure of all things, are 
only his late-born disciples. 


One should not overlook Babbitt’s emphasis upon the role 
the imagination plays in the production of literature, and it is 
in his conception of the different types of the imagination that 
one gets at the very heart of his distinction between Classicism 
and Romanticism. The type of imagination of which Babbitt 
approves is the ethical imagination, which has been productive 
of the best in literature, as seen in the work of Homer, Soph- 
ocles, Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton. This type of imag- 
ination is centripetal rather than centrifugal in its movement 
as the author deals with his material, always tending towards 
the center of what is essentially human, which recognizes a 
law for man as something distinct from the law for things. 


IV 


The central problem of all problems perplexing the world 
today is at bottom, in Babbitt’s judgment, the religious prob- 
lem, and here as elsewhere Babbitt learned much from his 
searching of the past. He pondered deeply the message of the 
New Testament and the message of such humanists of old as 
Confucius and Aristotle, of such a mystic as Buddha, of such 
theological rationalists as St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Pascal, and of such philosopher-pcets as Dante and Goethe; 
and in the wisdom of the ages Babbitt discerns certain definite 
ideas such as the idea of the “inner-check,” of the super- 
natural, of the various planes of being and of the different 
orders of intuitions, a conception of truth as absolute, and a 
contrast between the life of the world and the life of the Spirit. 
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That Babbitt was a religious man would seem scarcely to 
be open to question. An illuminating picture of him is re- 
vealed by P. E. More in describing a dinner party at Princeton 
(University of Toronto Quarterly, January, 1934): “Among 
the guests was a Hindu gentleman of broad culture and keen 
perceptions, who had been recently in Cambridge and through 
my introduction had called on Babbitt. In the course of the 
evening, I asked him how Babbitt had impressed him, and his 
response was quick and enthusiastic: ‘Oh, Babbitt, he is a holy 
man, a great saint.’ Now holiness is the last trait that most of 
us in the West would attribute to one of Babbitt’s self-assertive 
character, but the word came quite naturally from an Oriental 
to whom the saint is a man notable rather for his will-power 
than for meek submissiveness.” 

And yet Babbitt’s service to religion was questioned by no 
less a critic than T. S. Eliot, who said that the humanism of 
Babbitt’s disciples “would collapse like a house of cards the 
moment the support gives way,” and further, “We must regret 
deeply that Babbitt’s attitude toward Christianity remained, 
in spite of his sometimes deceptive references to religion, def- 
initely obdurate.’”’ Eliot had suggested earlier (Forum, July, 
1928) that if humanism were to be of worth, it must serve as 
an auxiliary of religion; and yet F. J. Mather remarked in his 
discussion of humanism in The Atlantic Monthly (June, 1930) 
that “no really good religion would need humanism.” At least 
theoretically it would not, but in this earthly scene religion 
profits by a sound philosophy of life underlying its doctrine. 
That is all that Babbitt’s humanism claims to be. To be sure, 
there is a perplexing difficulty in Babbitt’s position on religion, 
since it would seem to be the logical thing for one with such a 
philosophy to be identified with the Church. And yet, if one 
understands aright his conception of Christian doctrine, one 
will notice its similarity to the Pelagian view, of which the 
Catholic church disapproved as early as the year 431. One 
should not overlook the fact that Professor Babbitt never sug- 
gested that his humanism was to be a religion. As Eliot says 
of the attempt in America to make humanism a substitute for 
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religion—what he calls “a damnable infringement of patent,” 
it is “something which the advocates of Babbitt’s humanism 
must abhor.” 

The idea of the Hindu visitor who acclaimed Babbitt as a 
saint and a holy man because of his emphasis upon will-power 
is suggestive of what Babbitt especially valued in religion. In 
his strong aversion to the Rousseauistic mode of living accord- 
ing to temperament, Babbitt stressed the need of living accord- 
ing to standards of right above the flux of temperament, of 
subjecting all impulses to a critical examination with reference 
to these standards and denying those impulses which run 
counter tothem. Such a rigorous dealing with one’s impulsive 
nature Babbitt spoke of as the operation of the “inner check,” 
which he likened to the struggle St. Paul spoke of as the “law 
in my members warring against the law of my mind.” 

Although Babbitt is not explicit in any analysis of the idea 
of the supernatural, he recognizes the existence of the super- 
natural, as one sees in his volume, Rousseau and Romanticism 
(1919). In his earlier work, The Masters of the Modern 
French Criticism (1912), he assumes a position that is fully 
in harmony with that of the historic Church, as seen in his 
treatment of nineteenth-century positivism. In dealing with 
Renan’s denial of the supernatural and his complete depend- 
ence upon the scientific fact as a means of arriving at truth, 
Babbitt shows that in religion there is of necessity a realm of 
mystery into which the ordinary reason is unable to enter, 
which scientific investigation cannot penetrate and get rid of. 
Concerning Renan’s denial of the possibility of miracles, Bab- 
bitt views with some scorn the short-sighted view of pos- 
itivism: “As though, with our infinitesimal fragment of ex- 
perience, we really know whether the ordinary ‘law’ may not 
be at times superseded and held in abeyance by a higher ‘law’!”’ 
And in answer to Renan’s insistence on the authority of the 
scientific fact, Babbitt insists upon the principle in man that 
is superior to phenomenal nature, which operates in the region 
of the human and the spiritual. 

Here again Babbitt is in harmony with the historic Church 
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in this recognition of the various planes of being—the natural, 
the human, and the spiritual, as well as in his recognition of 
the two main orders of intuitions. It is by means of the spir- 
itual intuition above the reason that one may have an intuition 
or apprehension of the One, the highest Unity, God. 

When Pascal, for example, says that the “heart has reasons of which 
the reason knows nothing,” he evidently refers to the super-sensuous or 
spiritual intuitions. When La Rochefoucauld, on the other hand, says 
that the “head is always the dupe of the heart,” he evidently refers to 


the desires and impulses that rise like a cloud about the intellect from 
the sub-rational region of human nature. 
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Babbitt’s conception of truth is in harmony with the needs 
of religion. Some of his critics looked upon him with derision 
because he was always talking about the same ideas. “It will 
be remembered,” says Paul More, “that Socrates was charged 
with the same monotony of ideas, and his retort to the suphist 
might have been uttered by Babbitt: Why, my dear young 
man, not only am I always talking in the same manner, but I 
am forever talking about the same things. It comes down to 
one’s conception of truth; is truth something fixed which can 
be discovered, and when discovered is it of a nature to demand 
a man’s unwavering allegiance; or is truth too, like opinion, 
only a glimpse of some momentary aspect of the flux, no sooner 
beheld than lost in the flowing stream of impressions?” Bab- 
bitt’s unwavering allegiance to the truth leads upon occasion 
to the abandonment of the law of the golden mean. “When 
first principles are involved, the law of measure is no longer 
applicable. One should not be moderate in dealing with error. 
I have pointed out elsewhere the danger of confounding the 
humanistic attitude with that of the Laodicean.” 

Babbitt’s humanism is consonant with Christianity in his 
attitude toward the world. It does not countenance one’s re- 
nouncing the world but encourages one to face reality, never 
to be afraid of it nor withdraw from it. And yet in partic- 
ipating in the life of the present, a very real danger lies in one’s 
becoming engrossed with the present and losing interest in and 
concern for the eternal.. Now humanism not only encourages 
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one to enjoy the present, as for instance, one sees in Dr. John- 
son’s enjoyment of the world, but it reminds one also of a 
higher sphere and tends to conserve in one’s mind the values 
that are eternal. A well-known Christian hymn expresses this 
thought of eternity with which the religious implications of 
Babbitt’s philosophy are in complete accord: 

Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 

Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 

Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou, who changest not, abide with me! 


There have been jests and there have been serious-minded 
observations made on Professor Babbitt’s stern Puritanism 
which kept him aloof from the enjoyment of life. Mencken’s 
unseemly jest should be ignored. T.S. Eliot felt that Babbitt 
“rather starved his capacity for pure enjoyment; he often, I 
fear, gave his pupils the impression that he enjoyed nothing 
but the Iliad, Sophocles, and Gray’s Elegy; and even those, 
perhaps, he only allowed himself to enjoy on principle.” 

But Professor Babbitt is a staunch defender of the idea of 
happiness as something to be aimed at, in the Aristotelian 
sense. “It is evident,” he says, “that the real humanist con- 
sents, like Aristotle, to limit his desires only in so far as this 
limitation can be shown to make for his own happiness.” 
More’s revelation of Babbitt’s large capacity for romantic 
appreciation of nature and his capacity for the enjoyment of 
friendship should rather increase one’s appreciation of a man 
who thought first and last of his mission in life and gave him- 
self unstintedly to it. One is reminded of Milton’s conception 
of the poet: ‘““He who would sing of the divine counsels of the 
gods, or of the gloomy realms guarded by Cerberus, must live 
on herbs like Pythagoras, and drink clear water from a 
beechen cup. His youth must have been pure from crime, and 
his hands stainless.” 











OUR AMAZING ANCESTORS 
JAMES H. WARNER 


N THE BASE of a statue of John Sevier in the court- 

house yard of Knoxville, Tennessee, are inscribed these 
words, “The Typical Pioneer.” But with all due respect to 
the erectors of this memorial to a brave and vigorous man, the 
only governor of the lost state of Franklin, I disagree. My 
recent examination of Sevier’s diary and of numerous neg- 
lected eighteenth-century newspapers and court records of 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia convinces me that Sevier is 
another illustration of the fact that leaders are never typical. 
These primary and somewhat “familiar” documents also 
clarify the personal lives of the early pioneers and reveal 
our Southern ancestors as an extraordinarily inconsistent and 
paradoxical group. 

Of course, opinions differ as to what characteristics were 
typical of that hardy band which crossed the Appalachians 
and established the first permanent settlement in what is now 
Eastern Tennessee. But I believe that a love of poetry and 
dancing was not prevalent among that group of Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians. Yet we find, in the diary of John Sevier, these 
crude but amorous lines of original poetry: 

O hour of bliss 

to equal thiss 

Olympus strives in vain 

O happy fair 

A Happy fair 

O happy happy swain 

go number the stars in the heavens 
Count how many sands on the shore 


When so many kisses youve given 
I still shall be craving for more. 


Furthermore, Sevier was engaged in the stately minuet, the 
“White Cockade,” and the “Flowers 0 Edinboro” when he was 


called from his home on the Nolichucky River to lead over five 
hundred frontiersmen to the decisive Revolutionary victory at 
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Kings Mountain. And this same tall leader, whose soldiers 
terrified the British with their piercing Indian war whoop, 
was also handsome, gallant, and fond of the society of women 
—a “beau chevalier.””* 

The French-Huguenot ancestry of Sevier—originally 
Xavier—was also very unusual among these early East Ten- 
nesseeans. This descent probably accounts for Sevier’s in- 
tense love of social pleasure. In the midst of a community of 
orthodox Presbyterians of Rockingham County, Virginia, his 
father had frequently climaxed a week of hilarious drinking 
and gambling with a friendly game of “snick-a-snack.” The 
victor in this “sport” was the one who most successfully 
evaded injury in the mutual slashing with case-knives at any 
available knuckles, faces, or heads. This diversion was ac- 
companied by free-for-all fistic combats. 

Thus a reader of Sevier’s diary is not surprised to observe 
records of precise amounts won and lost in gambling. For 
example, Sevier won $213, on July 15, 1795, in a game of 
whist. Colonel Doak, an editor of the diary, appends a remark 
that “it is gratifying to note that the noble game of whist had 
not given way to the vulgar game of poker.” 

In one of the very rare philosophical comments in the 
diary, Sevier quotes with obvious approval a conjecture as to 
the source of this love of social intercourse: “Nations like 
france [sic] and England, having proprietors and cultivators, 
have liberality and frankness [and] good fellowship. Others 
like Holland and England [which] have merchants, artificers, 
and manufacturers, [and which] can grow rich only through 
parsimony and privation, are narrow mean, and averse to so- 
cial pleasure.” This was quoted from one “Smith, vol. ITI, 
p. 15.” Surely all this was not typical. 

To be sure, one naturally expects a successful fighter of 
Indians to be terse; and one does find that on the day of his 
reélection to the gubernatorial chair of Tennessee, Sevier’s 
only comment was, “went to election.” But surprise comes at 


*See the account of the ceremonies in Statuary Hall on the occasion of the 
unveiling of a statue to Sevier (Senate Document No. 101, 72nd Congress). 
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the discovery that the only instances of prolonged comment in 
the diary were Sevier’s narration of dreams or his insertion 
of over thirty prescriptions for ailments that range from indi- 
gestion to apoplexy and leprosy. Many of these would amaze 
the American Medical Association. For rheumatism, Sevier 
advocated the following astonishing procedure: “Take a hand- 
ful of the inside bark of prickly ash 6 inches long, the same 
quantity of red earth worms and about the same quantity of 
both these articles of the oil of hogs feet, & stew all slowly 
together until the worms are dissolved: strain out the sediment 
and anoint with the oil for the Rheumatism.” Likewise, on 
March 29, 1812, Sevier inscribed the following “cure” for 
cancer: “Boil west Turkey figs in new milk which will thicken 
in boiling.—apply them broken or whole to the effected part. 
. . . Use a fresh poultice night & morning & oncst in the 
middle of the day, & drink one gill of the milk the figs are 
boiled in twice in 24 hours.” The painful remedy for “yellow 
and other fevers” was “Mercury taken till the mouth turns 
sore.” But the most original was directed against the ague: 
“Take three small balls of spider’s webb for three mornings 
in Lyquor or Tea.” 

Of course Governor Sevier exhibited some characteristics 
which were usually apparent among his group, but these traits 
were so intensified that the result was surely not “typical.” 
For example, Sevier was certainly a “rugged individualist,” 
ingenious, and extremely jealous of rivals. His physical en- 
counters with the latter were numerous. With both fist and 
gun, Sevier fought Colonel Tipton who attempted to maintain 
the authority of North Carolina in what was then the state of 
Franklin. Other famous encounters, with Andrew Jackson, 
resulted in one of the dreams which Sevier narrates in his 
diary. Even in his nocturnal vision Sevier was convinced 
that he was in the right. He inquired of the spirit of his de- 
ceased father for news from heaven. The reply indicated 
“much talk there of the quarrel between Judge Jackson and 
myself. Said Jackson judged there as a wicked base man, 
[and] improper for judge.” 
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Sevier’s ingenuity and resourcefulness are illustrated by 
his treatment of the Indians. He was famous for his skill in 
preparing ambushes for the Cherokees. Furthermore, the 
following message, dated October 20, 1793, was possibly suc- 
cessful in terrifying the red braves: 

Your murders and savage Barbarities have caused me to come into 
your Country Expecting you would fight like men, but you are like the 
Bairs and Wolves. The face of a white man makes you run fast into 
the woods and hide, u see what we have done and it is nothing to what 
we shall do in a short time. I pity your women and Children, for I am 
sure they must suffer and live like dogs but you are the Cause of it. 
You will make war, and then is afraid to fight—our people whipped 
you mightily two nights ago Crossing the river and made your people 
run very fast. J.S. 

To the Cherokees and their warriors if they have any. 


Furthermore, these excerpts have illustrated Sevier’s lack 
of acquaintance with both spelling and grammar. This was 
not unusual among our Southern ancestors. But neither was 
Sevier’s interest in education. We note that the Governor 
paid six dollars to the Reverend Samuel Doak as tuition for 
his two sons, Washington and Saul. Sevier was also a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Blount College, Washington 
College, and Greeneville College. 

Of course Sevier was not alone in exhibiting contradictory 
traits of character. The habits of his companions were ex- 
tremely paradoxical. For example, our Southern forefathers 
reflected strongly the prevailing emphasis on “liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity.” For two months the Knoxville Gazette 
devoted its front page to excerpts from Paine’s Rights of Man, 
and declared that “(Here Freedom lights her pure celestial 
fire.’ But in these same papers appeared numerous adver- 
tisements of runaway slaves and indentured servants. Gover- 
nor Sevier himself went so far as to sell Sally, his seventeen- 
year-old mulatto slave, to the squaw of Hanging Maw.? 

Similarly, just below the motto of the Virginia Gazette, 
“In Civitate Libera Linguam Mentemque Libens Esse De- 
bere,’ appeared this notice in the issue of August 16, 1770: 


* See the advertisement of Thomas Lewis, agent to the Cherokees, in the Impar- 
tial Observer for April 12, 1801. 
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Just arrived from Africa 240 choice slaves, in the scow Yanimarew, 

Thomas Atkinson, Master; the sale of which will begin at Bermuda 
Hundred on Thursday, the 30 inst. and continue till all are sold. 
The fate of these slaves was various and often tragic. Two 
negroes, recently imported from Africa, must have cursed the 
gods who tore them from their native land. The following 
notice in the Georgia Gazette explains their fortune: 

Brought to the workhouse two Negroe Fellows, brought from the 

Creek Nation, can’t speak English to tell their own or their master’s 
names; one of them is a stout fellow, about 6 ft. high, aged about 28 
years, has his country’s marks thus )) on each side of his face, and 
holes in his ears; the other is about 5 ft. 9 inches high, aged 22 years, 
of a yellow complexion, with holes in his ears. 
But perhaps even stronger food for a pessimistic philosophy 
can be found in the fate of one negro as recorded in the diary 
of John Sevier. As Clerk of the Court at Watauga, Sevier 
noted that a slave convicted of murder was sentenced to be 
burned at the stake. On August 4, 1801, Sevier observed that 
the order had been executed. 

A similar paradox appears in the treatment which our an- 
cestors gave to the original inhabitants. The Old Testament, 
it is true, provided a convenient parallel. The redskins were 
Canaanites inhabiting the Promised Land; they were there- 
fore fair game for any one. James Robertson, a prominent 
leader at Watauga, put the matter thus: “The God of Creation 
and Providence never designed these rich and beautiful lands 
to be given up to wild beasts and savages; they are to be the 
home of Christianity and civilization.” Rifles leaned even 
against the pulpit. Bishop Asbury, famed as an early Meth- 
odist leader, looked upon the Indians as agents of Satan. 
While passing through Greeneville, Tennessee, on April 6, 
1793, the Bishop wrote in his diary as follows: 

If reports be true, there is danger of journeying through the wilder- 
ness ; but I do not fear—we go armed. If God suffer Satan to drive the 


Indians on us; if it be his will, we will teach our hands to war, and our 
fingers to fight and conquer. 


Nevertheless, some rather feeble effort was made to initiate 
the Indians into the intricacies of the Christian religion. In 
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1799 the Federal government offered one thousand acres in 
this territory to every ex-soldier, and a large tract to the 
United Brethren for “propagating the gospel among the 
heathen.” 

Turning to some of the internal activities of this band of 
Southern pioneers, one finds further inconsistent conduct. 
Their treatment of criminals was not what one might expect 
from a group apparently interested in Christianity. The 
Knoxville Gazette for August 25, 1792, records the fact that 
two men were executed at Jonesborough for burglary. The 
chief offense, however, was horse-stealing. Although John 
Wilson and Joseph Fulsome escaped death for this misdeed, 
their punishment was not slight. The following entry was 
copied directly from the court record for 1790 in the office of 
the County Clerk at Jonesboro, Tennessee: 

It is therefore ordered that the said John Wilson and Joseph Ful- 
some be confined in the public pillory for the space of one hour, and 
that each of them have both their ears nailed to the pillory and severed 
from their heads. That they receive at the public whipping post thirty- 
nine lashes upon their bare backs, well laid on, and that each of them 
be branded upon their right cheek with the letter “H” and on the left 
cheek with the letter “T” and that the sheriff of Washington County 


put this sentence into execution between the hours of twelve and four 
this afternoon. 


To turn quickly from the tragic to the comic is to note that the 
loss of ears was so closely associated with horse-stealing that 
Joseph Culton was forced to petition the Watauga Court. In 
November, 1788, Culton implored that official cognizance be 
taken of the fact that his mutilated ear was not the result of 
such a crime, but that it was incurred during a disagreement 
with Charles Young. 

Other court records make it still more difficult for modern 
champions of the “Old Deal” to yearn for the good old days 
of freedom. Price-fixing was not invented by the N. R. A. 
Eighteenth-century courts of Tennessee determined the rates 
of the hostelries of that region. During the period of inflation 
around 1781, the court of justices at Watauga insisted that 
twenty dollars be charged for dinner, fifteen dollars for break- 
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fast, fifteen for supper, but only six for lodging. In more 
normal times the charge at Buford’s Tavern, near Nashville, 
was as follows: 


Genteel Boarders, per week ............cccccsccees $2.50 
Horses kept, per week...........cccceeceees Leena $3.50 
CE, Ss bch cdensccdsesaccesonencet 62% 
RE OEE OEE Ska ddd ecdnsdoccsnastinnanee ee 


Furthermore, in those days of “freedom,” one had to be 
careful of one’s speech habits. The first act of the Watauga 
Court was to fine John Sevier, Jr., for profanity. For giving 
vent to four oaths, Pharon Cobb paid ten shillings, but for the 
same number Valentine Sevier, brother of John, forfeited ten 
shillings, six pence. Lawyers were extremely rare, and de- 
cisions were usually made “on motion” rather than on the 
evidence. Usually the court could not or would not examine 
witnesses. For example, the petition of William Cocke, filed 
on August 24, 1778, to oust John Sevier from the clerkship, 
was denied by this twelve-man court, “knowing that John 
Sevier was entitled to the office.” 

Obviously these pioneers of the Old South were not handi- 
capped by indecision or lack of self-confidence. They knew 
that they were right; they were “pre-destined Presbyterians.” 
Their zeal was exemplified by the Reverend Samuel Doak who 
led his horse, weighted down with classical and theological 
books, from Princeton Seminary over six hundred miles of 
mountainous wilderness. He then founded Washington Col- 
lege, the first institution of higher learning west of the Appa- 
lachians. 

A tale still told in Greeneville, Tennessee, illustrates the 
fervor with which theological views were championed. Doak 
and a hated rival, the Reverend Hezekiah Balch, who had 
fallen under the influence of Hopkinsianism, met on a narrow 
plank which served to protect pedestrians from the surround- 
ing mud. Doak refused to swerve. “Sir,” he said, “I never 
give way to the Devil.” 

“Sir,” replied Balch, stepping aside with a low bow, “I 
always do.” 
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This may be pure legend, but the following lines comprise 
an authentic copy of a prayer inscribed in the diary of the 
Reverend Mr. Doak on the occasion of his marriage in 1775. 
Such is scarcely a modern custom. Note also the “other- 
worldly” emphasis: 


Lord God Almighty, we adore thee that thou hast made man rational 
and formed him for social happiness. And since thou, after we had 
often sought thy direction, have in thy providence invited us in the 
nearest earthly relation, we pray that thou would bless us in this social 
capacity. Give us such portion of the good things of this life as shall 
render our lives comfortable and useful, but let not our hearts be buried 
in the trash of this world. But above all things we pray that’ by thy 
grace assisting we may spend and be spent in the service of our God. 
And when our days come to a close, whether long or short, may we both 
be received into the arms of everlasting love, there to bask in the full 
blaze of eternal day; there to burn with a seraphic flame, and sing and 
shout in the praise of our common Saviour and applaud the blood of his 
cross. These things we do upon this occasion most solemnly beg, and 
to God and the Father, Son and Holy Ghost be kingdom, power, and 
glory forever and ever, Amen, Amen. 

S. Doak 
EstHER Doak 


Although considered by Doak as a heretic, the Reverend 
Hezekiah Balch was equally definite in his account of the here- 
after. The first and most lengthy bequest of Balch’s will was 
that of his soul to God. The possible ways in which the deity 
might dispose of this soul are described with full detail: 


In the name of God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Amen. I, 
Hezekiah Balch, of the state of Tennessee and county of Greene, being 
weak of body, but of sound mind and memory, do make my last will 
and testament as follows. I will and bequeath my soul, body, and 
worldly possessions to the Triune God, to be disposed by him just as 
he may see proper; but more particularly I give up my immortal soul 
to the eternal God, to be cast into the lake that burns with fire and 
brimstone; to be made a Vessel of Mercy prepared for glory through 
the atonement of Jesus Christ, just as the infinitely holy God may see 
meet. Had I ten thousand souls, I would rejoice in trusting them all in 
the hands of God through the atonement of the dear Redeemer. I am 
now looking death and the grave in the face; and there is nothing that 
sweetens the view like the sovereign mercy of God through the blood 
of the Cross. It is my desire that my body should be buried in a plain 
and decent manner in the graveyard belonging to Harmony meeting- 
house, near the grave of my beloved wife Hannah... . 
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The Reverend Mr. Balch is equally meticulous in the be- 
stowal of his very limited worldly possessions. During the 
life of his wife and son, Greeneville College and any neighbor- 
ing family were to have “full liberty of getting water from 
the spring.” The son Elijah was given half of the wagon 
gears and “half the use of the wagon and of the iron-toothed 
harrow.” To his wife, the Reverend Mr. Balch bequeathed 
“two bedsteads, two beds, and an answerable part of the bed- 
ding, her clothes, mare, saddle, and bridle, the small walnut 
table, her spinning wheel, a baking oven, a small pot and 
skillet, the cupboard and table furniture and half of my books 
. . . and my indentured servants Bob and Dorcas. . . . My 
wife Anna taking the first choice of the books, he [ Elijah] the 
second, she the third. . . .”” 

But the most impressive feature of these records, to me, 
was the contrast between the formal diction and the rude sur- 
roundings from which it sprang. Even the advertisements, 
dealing with a wide variety of subjects, were invariably 
elevated in tone. “Elegant” was a favorite word. G. Wilson 
and Co. advertised in the Knoxville Gazette for March 24, 
1792, that they intended to open a tavern “in that commodious 
and convenient home lately occupied by Mr. Rawlings in 
which they flatter themselves by attention to give satisfaction. 
They have on hand an assortment of the best liquors both 
foreign and domestic.” 

Even the horses were “elegant.” Almost every issue of 
eighteenth-century American newspapers contained notices 
similar to the following in the Knoxville Gazette for March 
24, 1792: “The Young Northumberland stands at Mr. John 
Adairs, near Knoxville, and will cover, the ensuing season, 
at three dollars and a half per mare . . . [He is] equal to any 
horse for getting colts for elegance and size in the country.” 
One also reads in the same paper that John Clark had begun 
the “tayloring”’ business and that he was prepared to “dis- 
patch his work in the neatest manner, inferior to none. He 


* Transcribed from the original will in the office of the County Clerk, Greene- 
ville, Tenn. 
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hopes by punctuality and strict attention to business to merit 
a share of public patronage.” 

Nevertheless, the laws of etiquette were not always ob- 
served. One of the “Rules of Decorum” of the House of 
Representatives of the Territory South of the River Ohio was 
to the effect that “He that digresseth from the subject to fall 
upon the person of any member, shall be suppressed by the 
Speaker.” Even the Free Masons required attention. T. 
Arthur inserted in the Knoxville Gazette for August 16, 1792, 
a notice, “to whom it may concern, that a general meeting of 
FREE MASONS will be held at my home on Little Pigeon . . . 
and their coming in good order and behaving agreeable will 
oblige.” 

Apparently, someone near Knoxville planned a joke on Dr. 
Soln Casner, who still retained a German accent. Aside 
from its spelling, however, the following excerpt is not unlike 
the advertisements of eighteenth-century doctors: 

Dr. Soln Casner. Attens on de hed of de lick Creke, und vants to 
led de peples know, dat he shall ben at de ome from de nex Monday, 
only ven he is on de visit to de sick peples, und he vill cure ebery 
disease, und vill tell vat is de mattur by de vatur, he vill also do hustice 


by ebery peples, vhich is only two miles from Col Newmens, he vill give 
good ushage, he vill not sharge too much. Nov. 13 Green Conte. 


Although modern want-ads had their eighteenth-century 
counterparts, the latter were more formally worded and, on 
the whole, more varied and exciting. For example, David 
Moore of Abingdon, Virginia, inserted a challenge in the 
Knoxville Gazette for August 6, 1799, to the effect that “sev- 
eral gentlemen from your town [Knoxville] accuse me of 
having killed a man in the wilderness of Cumberland; which I 
do say is false, as I can bring forward company that came 
through the wilderness with me, to prove that I am not the 
man they accuse me of being—any person who has any thing 
to say concerning my character, I would wish to come for- 
ward, and I will give him full satisfaction.” 

Moreover, creditors in Virginia apparently had to be 
notified on any departure for Europe. In the Virginia Ga- 
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sette for September 26, 1771, John Snodgrass advertised that 
he “intends for Great Britain immediately after the ensuing 
General Court.” And with the same formal diction, Professor 
Josiah Hussey announced a public exhibition of the attain- 
ments of the students of Greeneville College. The following 
notice appeared in the Knoxville Gazette (1799) : 

GREENEVILLE COLLEGE. PUBLIC EXHIBITION 


Students will exhibit on stage May 15. Semi-annual exams. Trustees 
and public guardians asked to attend . . . in order to pronounce their 
judgment on the conduct and proficiency of students. As a public sem- 
inary of learning, it must be intitled to their patronage . . . spectators 
of a scene so interesting to friends of literature. 


The first issue of the Kentucky Gazette, published at Lex- 
ington on August 18, 1787, referred to the fact that the com- 
munity was “harassed by the most savage enemies,” but the 
objectives of the editor, John Bradford, were typical of the 
“Augustan” period of English literature. The editor hoped 
to spread information, “to lay open all the Republic of letters,” 
and “to bring the latent sparks of Genius to light.” 

Even the infrequent “jokes” employed a restrained diction 
which would have to be thoroughly revised for the New 
Yorker. The following example of eighteenth-century humor 
is taken from the Knoxville Gazette for July 9, 1800: 


A young lady, having purchased an assortment of music at a ware- 
house situated in the western part of Philadelphia, on returning to her 
carriage recollected a piece which she had neglected to buy. “Sir,” said 
she on reentering the shop, “there is one thing which I have forgotten 
and which I now request you to give me.” 

“And what is that?’ asked the young music seller. 

“Tt is, sir,” replied she (hesitating and running over the titles of 
music she had in her hand), “it is—One Kind Kiss Before We Part.” 
The gay youth, instantaneously vaulting over the table saluted the fair 
stranger. It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader (who will recol- 
lect the song “One Kind Kiss Before We Part’’) that it was an air of a 
less touching nature than the one given by our hero, which the lady 
expected to receive. 


Our last view of the activities of our Southern ancestors 
presents their Anthony Comstocks in action. The situation 
of the accused woman was indeed tragic; it provides excellent 
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material for naturalistic fiction. But the outraged citizenry 
voiced their protest in the usual formal diction of the period 
—this time in the form of a petition. The following lines 
appeared in the Knoxville Gazette for May 19, 1792: 
Whereas it is reported that a certain Cherokee Indian, named Young 
George, has lately gone to that nation, and that a certain Lady has been 
furnished to the said Cherokee Indian, and been sent out with him from 
Philadelphia, in a large wagon, drawn by four horses, at the great ex- 
pence of the public, as it is said. And whereas it is further reported 
that the said Young George did elope and run away from the said Lady, 
before he had conducted her to his nation, whereby she now remains 
among the white people of this territory: And as it does not seem to us 
that it is right, or conducive to good morals, that the said Lady should 
have a fixed residence in this Territory, we do therefore request that 
any Justice . . . issue his warrant grounded on the vagrant act .. . 
(to be handed from one constable to another) until she be safe con- 
ducted to the city of Philadelphia, in the state of Pennsylvania, there 


to remain until she is otherwise disposed of, that being the place from 
whence she came. 


These familiar documents have thus provided concrete 
examples of several phases of the pioneer life of our Southern 
ancestors. Just who, if anyone, was the typical pioneer, be- 
comes more difficult than ever to determine. It also becomes 
apparent that these frontiersmen had an amazing number of 
contrasting habits of thought and action. Finally it would 
seem that, in spite of the recent depression, the activities of 
our gangsters, and even the horrors of the World War, we 
have retrogressed neither morally nor spiritually since the 
days of John Sevier. 











ART CONSCIOUSNESS: A THUMB-RULE 
FOR ART 


LEAH DENNIS 


OST OF US have been trained since childhood to asso- 

ciate the author with the book, the art with the artist. 
Social pressure has forced upon us a body of information— 
what every cultured person must know. But a little reflection 
will demonstrate, I think, that this social pressure may be 
satisfied with a certain glibness of names tying correctly to- 
gether artist and work. So firmly is the association made that 
we often mistake such a coupling for thorough information. 
Our educational system affords countless illustrations. In our 
school music-memory contests, the pupil scores if he is able to 
recognize the selection played and recall the title and com- 
poser. The recognition may involve little knowledge and no 
real appreciation, but we and the children are complacent. We 
assume that they know the music—they can name the com- 
poser. The feeling that the author must go inseparably with 
the work reveals itself in the teaching of literature. Along 
with the reading of book or poem goes a study of biographical 
facts—the author’s birth and death dates, his early life and 
education, a few place names and titles of works, and perhaps 
the number of his marriages. Rarely is there much consid- 
eration of personality; rarely have the facts even remote con- 
nection with the poem or book under discussion; and still more 
rarely do they enhance the understanding and appreciation of 
itas a work of art. But all this is unobserved: the biography 
and the literature go together, because art and the artist are 
inextricably associated. 

And the impulse, however erroneously manifested in de- 
tails, is aright one. Behind the work of art we sense an artist; 
from the product we look back instinctively to a creator. If, 
listening to a familiar selection of music, we cannot recall the 
name of the composer, we feel uncomfortable, and when pro- 
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grain or neighbor supplies the gap, our satisfaction and relief 
are very genuine. One who is not able to link artist and title of 
the obvious and familiar works of art is limited, we are apt to 
feel, in his background. Anyone who could not name the 
creator of David Copperfield or “The Moonlight Sonata” or 
“The Last Supper” we would consider pitiably ignorant. But 
as soon as we get out of the realm of what we esteem art, the 
case is altered. How many of us could name the writer of 
“The Long, Long Trail”? Or how many of us have ever 
realized that we could not? To how many of us has it occurred 
that there was an individual who created “My Darling Clem- 
entine” or the “Little Red Hen” or even the newspaper article 
we read this morning? 

Only, it would seem, when we consider something as a 
work of art—when we are art-conscious—do we especially 
sense a creator. With certain of the more conspicuous types 
of the major arts this awareness of the artist is obvious. With 
most poetry, serious drama, novels, painting, isolated sculp- 
ture, and the classical forms of instrumental music we gen- 
erally make an effort to attach the name of the artist to the 
work. We may fail to remember, but we are apt to be aware 
of our failure. When we do not recognize the work as art we 
are so little conscious of a maker behind it that we are not 
aware of such failure. To point out that the perception of an 
artist behind the work is a general accompaniment of art- 
consciousness—so general, in spite of many exceptions, that 
the presence of one almost insures the presence of the other, is 
my present aim. 

In the major arts, where tradition and education and social 
pressure prescribe that we be art-conscious, all this is so ob- 
vious that it needs neither further comment nor illustration. 
Architecture at first glance might seem to offer an exception. 
Most of us would include it among the major arts, but about 
architecture few of us have developed a thorough art-con- 
sciousness. We are generally incurious about the mind that 
planned even our prominent buildings. Perhaps their size and 
stability, and the realization of the number and variety of 
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hands that shared in the construction may afford explanation, 
but it seems true that most of us usually accept buildings— 
even new buildings—as existent objects, with no more curios- 
ity about an artist-creator than we have toward a cliff or a 
tree or a mountain. It is beautiful—but it is just there; we do 
not wonder how it got there. Even if we go with a guidebook 
through a famous building, we impress upon our minds the 
sculptors and painters whose work it houses, but take no per- 
manent note of the architect. Probably the average person, 
even one who feels he is a person of culture, would be put to 
it to name more than Michelangelo, Christopher Wren, and 
Stanford White! 

Consciousness of an art-creator relationship may appear 
under many guises. As art descends from the more serious 
types to those presenting the feature of mere entertainment, 
especially public entertainment, the recognition accorded the 
artist may often be transferred from the creator to the pre- 
senter. A song sung over the radio or on a phonograph record 
emphasizes the singer, not the composer; in radio announce- 
ments the name of the composer is often omitted altogether. 
Dancing is unlikely to be separated from the dancer, though 
perhaps another artist was the originator of the dance. In 
musical comedy or motion picture generally the sense of art- 
istry is connected with the acting. The names of the writers 
of libretto and music, or scenario and script, are presented to 
the public together with the names of many others who have 
had a share in the production, but how many of the audience, 
leaving the house at the end of the performance, can recall 
who they were? The producer and chief actors have alone 
made impression; they seer the creators of the art. 

Among some of the minor arts the identification of a single 
person is not necessary to give us the sense of an artist- 
creator. The name of a manufacturing firm is sufficient to 
stand behind its.china, glass, or pottery; the name of a city 
will serve for its typical art products. If the art of a foreign 
country is conspicuously unlike our own, or if the time of 
production is distant, we are satisfied with recognizing as 
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creator even a nation or period—Florentine mosaics, for ex- 
ample, Venetian glass, Dresden china, Persian rugs, Japanese 
prints, Queen Anne furniture. The charm of a city’s fame 
may dignify even poor productions. Just as, to a well-meaning 
but uncritical public, the name of a well-known author will 
cause his inferior work to be accepted as high art, so the name 
of a city may cast a halo about a product though of inferior 
workmanship. A Paris gown—it must be superior. To those 
of us who live in the provinces “New York” may carry with 
it the same aroma of art; no doubt many shops dotted over the 
country have profited mightily by giving themeslves that magic 
name. Perhaps for some people the name “Grand Rapids” car- 
ries into the realm of art all products of the furniture factory 
with which it is linked! 

If we become well informed in any art, however, our rec- 
ognition of a general producer no longer satisfies us: we be- 
come concerned with an individual artist. We recommend to 
other travelers the tiny shop of the workman whose tooled 
leather delighted us. The word “Paris” ceases to be enough to 
attach to a gown, and the name of the dress-making salon or 
even, to the sophisticates, the name of the individual designer 
becomes important. The more serious the attitude we take 
toward an art, the more likely it is that individuals will be note- 
worthy. The countrywoman displaying her handiwork at the 
county fair is interested in the identity of the makers of other 
bedspreads. The rose fancier wants to know who grew the 
new variety the rest of us merely admire. The pottery col- 
lector is curious to learn who made the bowl that has attracted 
him. 

Naturally we treat seriously an art we earn our living by, 
and naturally we are concerned with the work of our rival or 
associated artisis. If the art is an avocation we are thus inter- 
ested, and also if we have been schooled in appreciation, 
whether or not we ourselves are performers. If we are un- 
trained and uninstructed in that field, however, we are likely 
to accept the products as mere objects to be taken for granted, 
existing in a world so full of things that we do not question 
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where they came from or how they got there. The journalist 
finds the authorship of the various stories in an issue of his 
own paper a matter of deep artistic concern and may be sen- 
sitive to an artistic hand behind articles in other papers. He 
may even be able to identify the hand. Tricks of technique, 
particular words chosen, elements featured—all may betray 
authorship, all may be worth scrutiny. By the ordinary reader 
—yes, even the cultivated reader—the same stories are ac- 
cepted incuriously as mere vehicles, solvents for information. 
But the journalist has the artist’s attitude and observes the 
product as a work of art. 

Our attitude may be only half-artistic. Many of the things 
that surround us, which when we buy we select from quantities 
of like products, we choose thus. Our chairs and draperies, 
our domestic rugs and wallpapers, our figured and delicately 
woven fabrics are accepted by most of us without curiosity. 
They are “pretty” and we wish our good taste commended in 
their selection, but we hardly consider them seriously as art, 
or trace them to a source beyond the shop where we bought 
them. However glib we may be about Sheraton or Chippen- 
dale, Sévres or Wedgwood, ordinary furniture and rugs and 
china arouse in us little curiosity about their artistic origin. 
We do not inquire about their creators. We regard the ob- 
jects in some measure as raw material; we ourselves are here 
the artists, employing these things more or less consciously to 
create a new art product, our home; and the pride of creator- 
ship springs as much or more from the harmonious combina- 
tion as from the choice of the separate objects. 

Art-consciousness does not always proceed from the prod- 
uct back to the artist. At times we become aware of an artist 
through observing the way he works. Indeed admiration for 
a craftsman’s technique may focus our attention on his skill 
rather than his product. The deft twirl of a thumb or stroke 
of a brush, the lightning-fast vibration of fingers on a string, 
the control over unruly verbs and adjectives may excite our 
approbation more than the production itself. Frequently 
vaudeville artists depend almost wholly for their interest on 
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the rapid skill with which they draw or mould or drape, and it 
is finishing, not the finished product, that brings applause. It 
often happens that recognition of masterly techniques may ex- 
tend the halo of art to things not ordinarily deemed artistic. 
Children watch with held breath the deft slappings of a house- 
painter or the skilled twist of finger and thumb crimping 
pie-crust. A surgeon views with the enthusiasm of an artist 
the skill of a fellow-scientist and speaks with complete sin- 
cerity of a “beautiful operation”—surely from his viewpoint 
an art product. “Form” is the athlete’s art; even the public 
endeavors to accord as enthusiastic applause to a “pretty play” 
as toa scoring one. And I venture to state that the mood that 
follows batting averages and the records of individual athletes 
generally, contains more than a little of the approbation that is 
accorded to an artist. 

I am not saying that all these fields should be considered as 
art by us all: I am merely pointing out, as a rough rule of 
thumb, that often when one admires the producer, one is not 
unlikely to find himself granting the work the dignified rating 
of art; and that when one feels seriously that a product is an 
art object, one is likely to be interested in the artist. 

And the converse, iet me show next, seems equally true: 
Where art is not recognized, the creator is apt to be over- 
looked. Popular arts, produced for the consumption of the 
masses (which the cultivated do not feel to be art at all) ; folk 
arts, produced by the common people (which the cultivated 
eventually come to esteem as art worthy of collection and en- 
thusiasm) ; and minor arts in which an individual happens to 
be uninformed, ar - all alike received without art-consciousness : 
the productions are accepted merely as existent objects with 
little curiosity as to whence they came and how they got there. 
It may be of interest to examine these groups separately. 

The popular art produced for the consumption of the 
masses is generally anathema to the cultivated. The sac- 
charine sentimentality that passes for beauty and reality, the 
stereotyped didacticism that is a substitute for reflection and 
philosophy, the garish coloring and lack of proportion, the 
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falsity of idea and expression, all rule it out from the serious 
consideration of those who are both cultured and intelligent. 
Bad art is no art at all, according to their point of view. Yet 
these things that the populace consumes certainly come under 
the heads of fiction or verse or music or pictures, and so to 
that public must represent the major arts. And these objects 
entertain or ornament or occupy leisure hours pleasurably, and 
so attain for their consumers some of the ends of art. Yet the 
likes and dislikes they arouse result so little from consideration 
as hardly to warrant the term of “taste,” the enjoyment is so 
momentary as hardly to approach an esthetic experience, and 
the consumption so unaware of the objects as the product of 
art, that full art-consciousness is not reached. There is little 
perception of an artist’s mind as needful behind the product. 
The patrons of the burlesque shows or cheaper musical com- 
edies care nothing for the writers of libretto or music, or even 
for fineness of singing or acting. In general the readers of 
trashy magazines pay little attention to the authors of the 
stories they lap up. Certain authors, it is true, are recognized 
and are in demand, but the author’s name is a trade-mark 
guaranteeing a product virtually identical with the former 
purchase, rather than a hall-mark of excellence in fresh mate- 
rial, as it should be with genuine merit. Buyers of ten-cent-store 
pictures inquire almost as little about the title as about the 
artist. Popular music is learned at movie- or vaudeville-house 
or over the radio, carried away by ear, and played or sung 
without thought of any creator. If any source is thought of, 
it is as likely to be the theater or station where it was presented 
as the singer from whose lips it was learned. College students 
do not know who wrote their pep songs—unless perhaps while 
the songs are new. Children swallow book after book with no 
glance at the author’s name. In spite of the influence of pop- 
ular education, of art-missionary-ing, and of spending-money 
that permits (or perhaps more truthfully did permit) art grati- 
fication, to the common people art-consciousness, even in the 
major arts, is but a glimmer. 

I am not asserting that all people who from some view- 
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points might be said to be of the masses are devoid of art- 
consciousness, or that all popular art is bad. Truly popular 
art, sprung from the people, is generally far better than the 
low-middle-class, slightly educated thing that replaces it. But 
the folk-arts show little art-consciousness; they reveal little 
heed of the artist. This indifference probably accounts for 
the fact that little truly popular art has descended to us bearing 
the name of an author. By the time folk art comes into the 
hands of the sophisticates, and the desire for knowledge about 
the author arises, no trace of the individual creator is left. The 
lack is supplied by the enthusiast through considering as 
author the whole group of the people. The naiveté of the art- 
unconscious mind, the simplicity and directness of its products, 
the pruning of non-essentials in detail and rhythm, the revela- 
tion of national qualities, attitudes, beliefs, and social customs, 
constitute the charm of folk art and reveal communal origin. 
And this theory satisfies art-consciousness. That the develop- 
ment and production of a Passion Play may have entailed the 
skill of as many active brains as a Wagnerian performance or 
a cathedral sounds like heresy, but is only common sense. Yet 
the creators of the Passion Play, being relatively simple and 
homogeneous, seem to us today as having possessed a una- 
nimity quite impossible in this world (where whenever three 
are gathered together there will be at least two factions), and 
are readily generalized into a unified communal mind. This 
mind—tocal but timeless—we consider as the dramatist. 
Communal authorship of a slightly different sort is per- 
ceived behind another kind of folk art, the ballad. It has been 
long since scholars have thought that any except the very 
simplest ballads were the product of a mass or group of peo- 
ple. But the unknown author, it is pointed out, belonged so 
definitely to the people, and left so little mark of his own per- 
sonality on his product, and the product itself was so subject 
to change at the hands of others in its mouth-to-mouth trans- 
mission, that it may still truly be said to be a communal prod- 
uct. During the lifetime of the ballad—that is, during the 
period of its oral transmission—it lived on the lips of illiterate 
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people, to whom it would be merely a song, a thing to be ac- 
cepted without curiosity, not an art product that would arouse 
an interest in the artist. As with most popular music today,.if 
any source were thought of, it would be the singer from whose 
lips it was learned, not the composer. Probably a few indi- 
viduals would take the artist’s attitude toward the ballad, for 
the most part those who could make ballads themselves, but 
their interest would be local and transitory and would not much 
impress the people about them. To draw a modern compar- 
ison, how many persons who are given a piece of Indian pot- 
tery or a hand-woven scarf from the Kentucky mountains will 
remember the name of the woman who made it, even if they 
are told? How many of the people who heard and learned a 
ballad from the lips of a neighbor acquainted with the com- 
poser, would care enough about the name of the author to 
remember it and pass it on? The professional minstrel might 
have ballads in his repertoire, but the professional artist—at 
least the unsophisticated professional—is apt to despise the 
homespun popular material; and if he learned and sang them, 
it would probably not be as serious art: he would care little 
about the composer—unless it were himself, and even then he 
would be unlikely to impress himself on his unlearned audi- 
ence. The folk ballad, folk tale, folk song, folk dance are 
seldom valued as art until they get into the hands of sophis- 
ticated people where they are really artificial. 

As we rise from the popular level, we may see, in medieval 
literature as in modern, an increasing art-consciousness. Me- 
dieval romances in the vernacular tongues sometimes do, some- 
times do not, preserve the name of the author. With, of 
course, many exceptions, the more they represented serious 
poetry and significant picture or criticism of manners, the 
more likely that the name of the author would be preserved; 
the closer they were to popular origin the less likely. It was 
not that authorship meant nothing to the Middle Ages. Me- 
dieval history and theology generally bear the author’s name. 
But like fiction today, some romances would be considered as 
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serious art and some would not, and with the popular sort the 
name of the author would not matter. 

We are often inclined to wonder at the carelessness of the 
early publishers of Elizabethan plays, who left the now wor- 
shiped names of the playwrights off their title-pages. But 
plays were not then serious works of art: they were popular 
entertainments, and the texts were printed and bought and 
read by people few of whom cared much about the author. As 
the feeling of art in connection with plays developed, the name 
of the author became interesting and grew to be a sales-asset to 
the publisher. 

Our general movie-attending public is also in the stage of 
a dawning art-consciousness. It is keenly aware of the star 
actors and perhaps has a little knowledge of the producers, but 
beyond these it sees little that arouses an art curiosity. Of so 
little importance is the author that up till recently the titles of 
adaptations of well-known stories or plays were frequently 
changed, and the original author and title so subordinated as 
to be inconspicuous. The talkies, with the need for better 
built and better written plays, are altering this condition, but 
as yet it is star not story that holds the interest. It does not 
matter how badly the story falls apart, how incoherent are its 
severally well-done parts; so far, a unifying about the star is 
all that is demanded. As yet the show is not a play. But it is 
pleasant to think that we are comparably in the early stages 
of the Elizabethan drama. Perhaps soon the patrons of the 
cinema may attain an art-consciousness that will reach beyond 
the screen stars, and the art of the cinema may become more 
worthy of reckoning as an art. A consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 

But failure to consider as art, material that might be so 
classed is not limited to the popular mind. Of the minor arts 
—costume design, pottery, textiles, furniture, photography, 
and the like—in which divers cultivated people may vary from 
full art-consciousness to complete unconsciousness, perhaps 
enough has been said. But there are other minor fields in 
which most of us are so ignorant that we are blind to origins. 
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Few of us have much awareness of an artist-creator in interior 
decorating or projects of city planning. “He employed a 
landscape gardener,” someone tells us, and with that informa- 
tion we are completely satisfied. Seldom do we have sufficient 
knowledge to care who the artist was or to ask what he did. 
We merely nod, and gaze at the results. We are not art- 
conscious. Nor is our lack of consciousness confined to fields 
in which we are uninformed. We are all acquainted with a 
mass of material classed under the major arts, so familiar that 
we take it entirely for granted. The object is to be met at 
every turn, we have been familiar with it always, and we have 
no curiosity as to who made it. ‘Annie Laurie”—no, Burns 
did not write it—“The Long, Long Trail” once more, the 
statuette called ‘““The Good Fairy,” “Cupid Awake,” “Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,” “Curfrew Shall Not Ring 
Tonight,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” and countless others, vary- 
ing from good to bad, loved or despised according to our 
individual associations and training, but familiar to all—the 
list might be lengthened endlessely. Stephen Foster’s songs 
may be cited. He is the author of “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Nelly Was a Lady,” “The Suwanee River,” and so forth, but 
not many graduating English majors could tell you so. Of the 
multitude of people who know his songs his identity is known 
probably to only one or two ina hundred. Nor, if most of the 
ninety-and-nine were told, would they be particularly inter- 
ested. The songs have been too long accepted as good old songs 
to be remade as serious art products. And I must confess that, 
of “The Night before Christmas,” which I have known by 
heart since babyhood, I have never been able to remember the 
author, though I have looked him up a dozen or more times. 
The poem is a household possession, and I really care no more 
who wrote it than I care whether we bought the old steamer 
rug at Green’s or Brown’s. Truly familiarity may breed in- 
difference. But if I should hear praise of the high art of “The 
Night before Christmas,” I should probably remember the 
writer ; if someone admires the design of the old steamer rug, 
I shall look at it hereafter with a new respect. 
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It would be well for me if these things should occur. With- 
out doubt intelligent appreciation of art greatly increases our 
interests and our pleasures. Without doubt one who perceives 
art in many directions is better off than one whose fields are 
few. There is probably exaggeration in all that I have been 
saying. I have painted my reds too red and my blues too blue. 
But if the trick of looking from product to creator and back 
again can increase our consciousness of art—and I believe it 
can—well, it may be a trick worth becoming conscious of. 











TIDEWATER CHURCHES 
' MARGARET DAVIS 


HEY ARE SET deep in old, forsaken graveyards, these 

churches of Virginia that are the most ancient in Amer- 
ica. Offspring of the mother church of England, some of 
them hold sérvices still for the children’s children of their 
builders ; others are abandoned now as places of worship. But 
in all cases, their doors are open still, and today they stand as 
houses of prayer for all people. 

From the very beginning the early churches played a vital 
part in the life of the nation, and were colored deeply by its 
everchanging fortunes. A present-day pilgrimage to these 
churches begins with the first church at Jamestown, where the 
old tower is still standing and a modern building has been 
erected on the foundations of the original ruins. The journey 
leads next to old Bruton Parish Church at Williamsburg, a 
memorial whose perfection has stood unchallenged through 
more than two hundred years. Closer to Norfolk is Lynn- 
haven Parish. Within its bounds, on the third Sunday after 
Easter, 1607, the Rev. Robert Hunt read the Gospel for the first 
time in the New World. Also in Lynnhaven one finds old 
Donation Church and the Eastern Shore Chapel. And so on 
down the long list to St. John’s, at Hampton, a part of the 
oldest parish in continuous existence in the United States; to 
St. John’s, Isle of Wight, which is said to be the oldest church 
structure now left standing; to old St. Paul’s, at Norfolk. 

So far as the destinies of this world go, the church at 
Jamestown lived its life and fulfilled its mission during the 
years when Jamestown was the capital of the colony. After 
that it crumbled back to earth, from which it sprang. A build- 
ing of modern construction now stands on the site of the early 
church, or rather, churches, as there were five of them in all— 
and no effort has been spared to make it a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the house of worship it was intended to re-create. But 
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the spirit of the earlier church seems to have escaped the con- 
fines of the brick walls and to be abroad the length and breadth 
of the island. 

Today, catching one’s first glimpse of the island from the 
copper waters of the James, its green reaches still seem touched 
with freshness and mystery. On its soil the New and the Old 
Worlds had their fortunes first linked. But although it now 
stands forever dedicated to the new, in that first glimpse one 
seems to see quaint figures of old-world voyagers come troop- 
ing in the picture, and it is an easy and natural thing to visual- 
ize the scene at Jamestown in 1607, when the first settlers to 
come ashore knelt down and besought the protection of God 
in a strange land. 

The present church at Jamestown was built on the founda- 
tion of the church of 1639, and is the fifth church to be built. 
Restored by the National Society of Colonial Dames, it was 
presented by them to the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities, and was dedicated on the three hundredth 
anniversary of the first religious service held at Jamestown. Its 
interior, with beautiful memorial windows and many and 
striking tablets and relics of other days, is replete with inter- 
est. But stronger than the past re-created is the past that has 
been lost; and as one wanders through the oldest Christian 
burial-ground on the American continent, the description of the 
genesis of the church in the new world as it was told by Cap- 
tain John Smith is vivid and unescapable. In the words of the 
quaint chronicle: “When we first went to Virginia I well re- 
member we did hang an awning (which is an old saile), to 
three or four trees, to shadow us from the sunne: our walles 
were rales of wood; our seats unhewed trees till we cut 
plankes; our Pulpit a bar of wood nailed to two neighboring 
trees. In foule weather we shifted into an old rotten tent; for 
we had few better, and this came by way of adventure for new. 

“This was our church till we built a homely thing like a 
barne, set upon cratchets, covered with raftes, sedges and 
earth; so were the walls. The best of our houses were of like 
curiosity, but for the most part far worse workmanship, that 
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could neither defend them from wind nor rain. Yet we had 
daily common prayer, morning and evening; every Sunday 
two sermons, and every three months Holy Communion, till 
our minister died. Our prayers continued daily, with an 
Homily on Sundaies we continued for two or three years till 
our preachers came.” 

The first rude structure at Jamestown was destroyed by 
fire. There was built in 1608 the church within whose walls 
took place the first marriage and the first christening in Vir- 
ginia, and which saw continuous service in the colony’s trou- 
bled but steadily expanding life. Succeeding it was the church 
in which was convened the first House of Burgesses, in turn 
succeeded by the brick church burned during Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion, and a second brick church which stood till long after the 
capitol had been transferred to Williamsburg. 


BRUTON’S ANCIENT POMP 


The worshippers at Jamestown were sojourners in a 
strange land, and theirs was a church of humility and poverty. 
The worshippers at Williamsburg were men and women who 
loved and who represented the pomp and glory of the world, 
and even today the memory of the splendid circumstance and 
throbbing color of life in pre-Revolutionary days at the capital 
seems real and living throughout old Bruton Parish. 

Square-towered, its “ring of bells” still marking every 
hour, old Bruton Church is built on simple, stately lines. Look- 
ing out on the strange spectacle of a resurrected town, old 
Bruton remains as it used to be in days when it was the court 
church of colonial Virginia, and as such was shaped alike by 
men’s passions and their aspirations. 

Now, as two hundred years ago, the church is flanked by 
high, walled gardens. Because of the many and heavy-shad- 
owing trees that surround the church, the light that filters 
in through stained glass is at once enriched and dimmed. The 
interior is very simple, following colonial lines to the last de- 
tail. The square, high pews are still marked with the plates 
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bearing the names of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, and on through a long and noble roll-call. 

Nor is it all somber; the over-hanging galleries, where the 
boys of an earlier day were locked in to insure good behavior, 
still show joyous, restive carvings. The eagerness of youth is 
felt to be astir there still, but this mood is fleeting, for from 
the gallery one has a sweeping view of the altar, and with it 
comes a realization that in this church is still in use the com- 
munion silver brought from Jamestown, and that in it still 
stands the font from which Pocahontas was christened, and 
many other relics forever sacred to the profoundest religious 
life of the republic. 
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PICTURESQUE ST. JOHN’S 


Built within the limits of the Indian village of Kecoughtan, 
St. John’s Church, Hampton, is a picturesque old structure. 
The most memorable of its windows represents the baptism of 
Pocahontas—a reminder of the part the church has played for 
over two centuries in the conversion of the Indians. It was 
the Indian students at Hampton Institute who raised the funds 
for the erection of this window; and at the present time Indian 
boys and girls of the institute receive the sacrament from the 
chalice and paten that were given by Mrs. Mary Robinson of 
London, to a church endowed by her at Smith’s Hundred, 
which was established as a mission church for the conversion 
of Indians. 

The predecessor of early churches whose histories are lost, 
St. John’s was built in 1727, and was one of the most substan- 
tial houses of worship of its time. Twice burned because it 
was struck by lightning, the ruins were soon restored. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, however, and years later, during 
the War of 1812 and in the Civil War, St. John’s met with 
adversity that resulted in ruin. 

From the first period of wreckage it recovered. But 1812 
marked another landmark in its history. When Hampton was 
captured by Admiral Cockburn, the church was again seized 
and turned into soldiers’ barracks. Afterwards abandoned, 
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the church in the woods was given over to bird and beast, not 
to be restored until 1827. From then until the Civil War its 
usefulness steadily expanded. Finally, in 1861, came another 
epoch in its history. When the citizens of Hampton set fire 
to their homes to prevent their being seized by the enemy, the 
church was a part of the general holocaust. And for the eight 
years following, owls and bats haunted the ruins, and the con- 
gregation of St. John’s scattered and worshipped elsewhere. 

Ultimately, under the leadership of a retired chaplain of 
the Union Army, the church was rebuilt. From that day to 
this its fortunes have been serene and its service fruitful. 


“OLD BRICK CHURCH,” SMITHFIELD 


St. Luke’s Church, Isle of Wight—or the Old Brick 
Church at Smithfield, as it is generally known—dates back to 
1632, and has the claim of being the oldest church building 
now standing. It is built on English lines, and has many 
memorial windows. Proof of its age has been confirmed, so 
historians say, by the fact that when the roof was razed in the 
great storm of 1884, two bricks were felled in which the dates 
1632 had been cut deep, their etching sharp and clear in spite 
of the lapse of centuries. 

Absorbingly interesting as are the churches along the 
James and on Chesapeake Bay, immediately within Norfolk 
and its radius are found houses of worship that are of almost 
equal age. 

Lynnhaven Parish is rich in history and in legend as are 
few other parishes in the entire United States. Of the earliest 
days of its establishment in Princess Anne County the stories 
that have come down to us are so much unproved tradition, 
and the earliest and most beautiful of these traditions is one 
that is touched with the magic and glamor of the sea. For 
history has it that it was at Lynnhaven Roads that the Vir- 
ginia colonists first landed, and it is said that it was there, on 
the third Sunday after Easter, the Rev. Robert Hunt read the 
collect which admonished supplicants to walk humbly as 
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“strangers and pilgrims,” and which ends with the ringing 
call to arms, “Fear God; honor the king.” 

The first recorded church to be established in Lynnhaven 
Parish was near its northern boundary. In its beginning it 
was the poorest of wooden structures, but this was succeeded 
in 1723 by a brick church. Parish chronicles for the next 
hundred years show that this church played an intimate and 
many-sided part in the life of the settlers in Princess Anne. In 
intimate detail we are told of the acute difficulties in the way 
of supporting the clergy and of the manifold shortcomings and 
transgressions of the clergy themselves. The church’s power 
of discipline was strong in those days, while it is obvious from 
old chronicles that among clergy, vestry, and congregation the 
flesh lusted mightily against the spirit. Still, the power of 
correction of the church was exercised severely and steadily. 


OLD DONATION CHURCH 


The old brick church was declared unsuited for active 
service in 1736, and in this same year the work of building 
old Donation Church was begun. During the ensuing half 
century old Donation wielded growing influence. But during 
and after Revolutionary days the shadow of the world was 
cast across its threshold, and the church knew bitter days of 
inward dissension and strife. Finally, after great discord, 
the vestry at Lynnhaven was ordered dissolved by the General 
Assembly. In this same year, 1783, Kempsville was organ- 
ized as a town; not long thereafter Emmanuel Church was 
established. 

In 1785 the following account of the buildings of Lynn- 
haven Parish are found in the register in the county clerk’s 
office : 

An Account of the Property Belonging to Lynnhaven Parish, April 
14th, 1785: 


About 200 acres of land as a glebe, with an old dwelling house, and 
a few outhouses, all in bad order; about 50 acres of land, with an old 
house built for the reception of the poor, and a kitchen, both wanting 
repair. 
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Belonging to the Mother church—A large silver tankard and a 
silver salver, a cup washed with gold, three pewter plates, one pulpit 
cloth and broadcloth for the communion table, three sets of Socker’s 
sermons, seven volumes each ; volume of Tillotson’s sermons, three good 
Bibles and two old ditto, three common prayer books, large. 

Belonging to the Eastern Shore chapel—A silver tankard, a silver 
cup and a small silver salver, three pewter plates and one pewter basin, 
one draper cloth and one napkin for the communion table. 

Belonging to Pungo chapel—A pewter tankard, two glass tumblers, 
two pewter plates, one table cloth, two napkins for the communion table, 
a few old cushions at the Mother Church and the Eastern Shore chapel. 

Revenue—Rent of glebe land in 1785, £8. Rent of parish land, £7.5. 


Of Old Donation’s long sleep and forsaking, and of its 
later wakening to new life, there survives a striking story. 
Utterly razed, its ruins little visited in the lonely wood where 
they stood, once a year a journey was made there and service 
held, that the building might still continue in existence as a 
corporate part of the church. Movement toward its restora- 
tion was started during the early part of the present century. 
In 1916, under the leadership of and largely due to the devoted 
efforts of the late Rev. R. J. Allfriend, assisted by Judge B. D. 
White, and a number of others, a building was erected on the 
old foundations that was as nearly as possible a replica of the 
Old Donation of other days. 

Now, on the same two acres of land that were purchased 
by Lynnhaven Parish in 1694, and whose purchase price was 
recorded as two thousand pounds of tobacco, Old Donation 
stands once more, continuing its early mission and guarding 
those of its early treasures that have come down through the 
years. Chief among these treasures are its communion ves- 
sels. Those which formerly belonged to Old Donation and the 
churches which preceded it now belong to Emmanuel Church, 
Kempsville. The cup is marked 1705. The paten, which was 
the gift of Maximillian Boush and bears his coat-of-arms, is 
dated 1711, and the flagon bears the date 1716. These pieces, 
together with the old vestry book which dates from 1723, were 
long in the keeping of the Hoggard family at Poplar Hall on 
Broad Creek. They now find hospice in the church itself. 

The communion vessels of the Eastern Shore Chapel, in- 
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cluding cup, paten, and flagon, all are lettered with the date 
1759. 
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TALES OF WITCHES AND DEVILS 


From chronicles of houses of worship to strange tales of 
witches and devils is a far cry. Yet no account of Lynnhaven 
Parish would be complete without making mention of one of 
its parishioners, Grace Sherwood by name, who figured in one 
of the most noted trials for witchcraft ever held. Inthe Lynn- 
haven Parish of other days, the legend of Grace Sherwood— 
she who brought the first spray of rosemary, gray-blue and 
bitter-sweet, uprooted from English soil and carried in an egg 
shell to Princess Anne—are inextricably bound with parish 
affairs. 

Although Lynnhaven Parish abounded in trials for witch- 
craft in the seventeenth century, none so tore at the interest 07 
the people as did that of Grace. One of the most sympathetic 
of her modern defenders writes this account of her trial: 
“James Sherwood and Grace, his wife, were very poor and 
ignorant people, as the pitiful inventory of their worldly goods 
plainly shows. But in spite of her pleasant name, Grace got 
the reputation of being a witch. In 1698, one of her neighbors 
said that she had bewitched their cotton; another said she had 
come into her home at night and rid her, and went out of the 
keyhole or crack of the door like a black cat; and on these 
accusations Grace was brought before the justice of the peace, 
which cost her heavily. . . . The family became poorer than 
ever. Seven years passed, during which time Grace became a 
widow. And now she was again accused by one Luke Hill, 
and again brought before the court; and after suffering the 
law’s delay her house and every suspicious place about it were 
ordered searched for all images and such like things which 
might in any way strengthen the suspicion. And further, a 
jury of ‘Anciente and knowing women’ was summoned to 
search Grace herself for suspicious indication, and their find- 
ings were not favorable to Grace. This time she narrowly 
escaped ducking, the weather being bad. The case and ev- 
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idence were laid before the council board of the colony; but 
Mr. Attorney General said the charges were too vague; and 
the matter was referred back to the county. After more delay 
and costs, Grace was ordered tried in the water. ... 

“The spot on Lynnhaven river whither she was carried, 
and where she was bound and put in beyond man’s depth, that 
they might ‘try her how she swims,’ is still called Witch Duck. 
It is a pretty spot. If Grace was a witch she must have been a 
water-witch. For when thus tried, she was seen to be swim- 
ming when therein and bound, contrary to custom and the 
judgment of the spectators. So she was taken out and again 
searched by more Anciente and knowing women, who brought 
in the condemning report that ‘she was not like them nor any 
other women they knew.’ 

“What was to be done with such a woman? The good 
people of Princess Anne were not prepared to kill her. So 
she was again put in jail, to be brought to a further trial. As 
there is no record of a further trial, it is likely that she was 
released. She lived a good many years. Her will is dated 
1733, and was recorded in 1740, in which year she probably 
died.” 

ST. PAUL’S OF NORFOLK 


One of the most beautiful landmarks of a swiftly vanishing 
old Norfolk, St. Paul’s Church stands today but little changed 
by the centuries that have passed since its walls were first 
built. The life of the city surges about it on all sides, but 
within the walled space of God’s acre, and both without and 
within the church itself, all is age and peace, unbroken by any 
jarring note. Ancient and continuous as has been the life of 
St. Paul’s, early records show that it was not the mother- 
church in the parish, but was originally built as a “chappell of 
ease” for the convenience of parishioners living too far away 
to attend the mother-church located at “Mr. Sewell’s point.” 

The original “chappell of ease” was completed in 1641, 
and it is generally accepted that it was on the site of this chapel 
that St. Paul’s was constructed in 1739. 
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Life flowed smoothly for old St. Paul’s until the time of 
the Revolution. Then the church was called upon to suffer 
heavily. When Norfolk was bombarded by Lord Dunmore’s 
fleet, St. Paul’s was struck by a great shell that has remained 
imbedded in her walls to this day. Although the interior was 
burned, and many priceless records consumed by fire, the walls 
remained standing. 

Partial attempts at restoration were made soon afterwards, 
but the church knew hard years for a long time following the 
Revolution. At one time it was used by the Baptists, ulti- 
mately being given over to the colored people of that denomina- 
tion. It was not until 1832 that the church was again taken 
back by the Episcopal body. Its final and perfect restoration 
was then completed. 

In and about the old St. Paul’s today are found many 
relics of the Revolution and of the Civil War, and a tour of 
the graveyard, with its old, old tombs, bear quaint testimony 
to a life and time long vanished. The oldest stone reads: 
“Here lies the body of Dorothea Ferrell, who deceased the 
18th of January, 1673.” Still another is inscribed, “Here 
lyeth the body of John Taylor Merchant of Norfolk. Born in 
the parish of Fintrie, in the County of Stirling, in 1694. And 
died on the 25th of October, 1774, in the 81st year of his age.” 


ABINGDON AND WARE IN GLOUCESTER 


The romance of a long past clings to Gloucester County’s 
colonial churches—to Abingdon and Ware, and to the rem- 
nants of foundations where Kingston and Petsworth churches 
and earlier old chapels stood when the state was almost a solid 
forest. 

Abingdon Church stands not far from the outskirts of 
Guinea, the most colorful, most intriguing, most mysterious 
and little known section of Gloucester. Timber Neck and 
Carter’s Creek plantations are not far away, and close by is 
Shelley, which is noted for the great banks of oyster shells 
left there from Indian feasts of long ago. 

Abingdon Church’s colonial register preserves the names 
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of many families that have lived in Guinea since 1677. Her 
people, foreign in derjvation, dark-skinned and alien, and 
speaking a strange patois all their own, were among the ear- 
liest worshippers at Abingdon. They probably came to church 
in boats—indeed they went everywhere in boats, for until very 
recent times Guinea was an island practically surrounded by 
water. Many of the old tombs still standing in Abingdon 
churchyard are sacred to the memory of Guineamen. 

The present church at Abingdon dates back to about 1755, 
and is built on the tract of land that was given by Augustine 
Warner. Abingdon Church of today is cruciform in shape. 
The pentagonal reredos represents the facade of a Greek tem- 
ple in bas-relief. The pews are large and with high sides. 
The chancel occupies the east end of the cross, and there are 
galleries in the arms of the cross still furnished with the same 
high pews. In early days the Thruston and Lewis families 
are said to have occupied the south gallery, and the Burwells 
and Pages the north gallery. In the rear of these pews 
benches were placed for servants. There was no flue or chim- 
ney, nor is there any tradition that the church was heated in 
any way in its early days. For the first Virginians brought 
from England the custom of not providing churches with 
stoves. Certain families, no doubt, brought heating boxes, 
charcoal brasiers, hot bricks, and abundant wraps. One leg- 
end of Gloucester tells of a great lady of the neighborhood 
who, while riding to church in a high swing “C” spring car- 
riage on wintry days, sang herself into a fervent mood and on 
arriving she found nothing so warming to her in church as a 
sermon from the Rev. John Peyton McGuire, who occasion- 
ally visited Abingdon and Ware churches. 

In the colonial section of Abingdon cemetery many of the 
old tombs bear inscriptions that are still decipherable. Sev- 
eral bear coats-of-arms. 

Ware Parish was established between 1652 and 1654. 
Tradition has it that the first Ware church was on Glen Roy 
plantation about one and one-half miles from the site of the 
present church. 
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Beautiful and memorable, with a heart-warming quality 
all its own is the Ware Church of today. All Gloucester loves 
it—and exiles from Gloucester think of it with sharp, nostalgic 
longing. While such stray visitors from the outside world as 
visit it from year to year will be sure to pause and linger and 
dream, caught deep in its rich spell. More than one of them 
will wish to emulate the example of an old lady of long ago 
who came on a visit to a nearby plantation, intending to stay a 
single day and ended by remaining forty years! 











AMERICAN PHILOSOPHIES OF SOCIAL 
PLANNING 


GUY V. PRICE 


E ARE now happily past the stage of naive popular 
enthusiasm for “planning.” There is no magic in the 
word itself. But if there is a need for social planning it re- 
mains largely unmet. And this need remains irrespective of 
decisions respecting the N.R.A. and the discussions on the New 
Deal. The content and method of social planning require 
clarification if it is to be permanently useful. One of the most 
important distinctions to be made in current discussions is that 
distinction between operative and non-operative planning. 
Non-operative planning is as old as the Founding Fathers, 
as old as social thought. In the United States it began with 
the adoption of the Constitution and with Hamilton’s inau- 
guration of the protective tariff and his exposition of implied 
powers in the Constitution. Jefferson, who opposed him at 
many points, was likewise a social planner. He favored agri- 
culture. Yet he saw that the growth of population and the 
development of the country’s resources would lead to the 
growth of cities and an artisan class, even by the very meth- 
ods of free trade that he advocated. In fact, Professor F. W. 
Taussig, after laborious research on the tariff, concluded that 
its effects had been greatly exaggerated, for business sooner 
or later adapted itself to it. Both Hamilton and Jefferson ad- 
vocated policies consistent with their conceptions of human 
happiness and of national welfare. Therefore, planning con- 
ceived of as policy formation is as old as the nation. But 
planning cannot remain in that stage because policies when 
enacted have social results. And those who advocate a laissez- 
faire individualism have been at pains to point out that it is 
not a negative but a positive policy. The differences between 
individualists and collectivists usually arise, not over the neces- 
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sity of some controlled direction, but over the location of 
authority. 

Thus Mr. George E. Roberts, economic adviser to the 
National City Bank, New York City, contends that business 
enterprise and the enterprisers and the essential economic 
processes are relatively permanent. Therefore it would be 
unwise to intrust their direction to a Congress which shifts 
about one-third of its membership every two years. Such a 
body, he contends, even with the aid of appointive officials, 
of necessity owing obligation to a political party, could not 
make as effective use of the existing resources as the men 
who created them. Consequently, he wishes not merely “a 
breathing spell,” suggested by a recent letter of President 
Roosevelt, but a permanent assurance that control will rest in 
the future as it has in the past with the business enterprisers, 
who, he says, alone are capable of giving employment. This, 
doubtless, represents a very strong opinion among business 
leaders. 

But obviously matters are not so simple as that. For one 
thing, during a depression the major responsibility falls upon 
the state. And it would surely argue a great lack of creative 
energy if the state did not seek some remedy for the recur- 
rence of depressions. “In the past,” as Professor Henry C. 
Simons says, “our economic organization could be expected to 
become increasingly strong if only protected from undue polit- 
ical interference. Now, however, it has reached a condition 
where it can be saved only through adoption of the wisest 
measures by the state.” To enter into a discussion “of the 
wisest measures by the state” is to engage in planning. The 
wisest measures, we might conclude, are the direct opposite of 
what is usually referred to as a “planned society” or regi- 
mentation. Democratic social planning must of necessity 
make wide use of personal initiative, of municipal and state 
and regional organizations. It does not mean the end of per- 
sonal inventiveness, but it does seek to gain control, by social 
measures, of those forces which are judged beyond control by 
purely individual or personal effort. Even the advocates of 
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“rugged” individualism have found it necessary to work 
through a large number of business associations. And in 
Russia, where all phases of economic as well as cultural life 
are included in plan, “all are not directly planned, controlled 
and regulated by the central government; this work is done 
also by municipalities, cooperative organizations, trade unions, 
etc. Their plans participate in the general system as agree- 
ments with the central authorities and in that way get the force 
of law.” 

On one point there seems almost universal agreement. We 
cannot merrily dole our way along without sacrificing vital 
personal and social gains. We have an immediate problem 
of unemployment among school graduates. To assert that 
their comparative failure to find employment is due to lack of 
ability or to grave defects in their education is to do them an 
injustice. Likewise, to assert that the ten or more million 
personal products of individualism, who rather suddenly, dur- 
ing the depression, found themselves without jobs, were lack- 
ing in ambition is to disregard the reasons for their unem- 
ployment. Nor does it clarify the situation greatly to contend 
with Sir Josiah Stamp that our depression is merely the lack 
of character in dividualis. If character has failed it must be 
that the human organism was unadjusted to such profound 
changes. Our situation is a complex one. This complexity 
usually shied away from is central in planning. And so far 
as education is concerned, while it does not guarantee a job, 
the lack of it is a distinct handicap. In a recent study of 
8,722 unemployed persons on relief in Philadelphia it was 
found that prior to their loss of jobs, “the steady upward trend 
of wages as education increases | was] very apparent.” The 
average weekly wage of the college graduate was $48.31, and 
$29.01 for the non-college. The study concludes that “since 
education is a factor making for better jobs, stability of em- 
ployment, etc., it is clear that these workers are somewhat 
handicapped. They were, however, by no means an uned- 
ucated or unprepared group.’” Clearly, this is no time for 


1V. V. Obolensky Ossinsky, “Planning in the Soviet Union,” Foreign Affairs, 
XIII, 460 (April, 1935). 
2 Queen, Bodenhafer, Harper, Social Organization (New York, 1935), p. 517. 
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Malthusian practices in education, but for its vigorous exten- 
sion into social fields. 

The causes of the depression are still subject to con- 
troversy, but the attempt to explain them in purely personal 
terms leaves one with a sense of unreality. A considerable 
literature has arisen detailing the degree of dishonesty in busi- 
ness. Relying on this explanation, Samuel Insull told an Illi- 
nois court that he never had a dishonest dollar in his life, and 
hence, if the court could not prove a deliberate attempt to 
defraud his clients—the thousands of investors who lost 
seven hundred million dollars—there was no case against him, 
and he was given his freedom. But to the investors it prob- 
ably did not make a great deal of difference whether the loss 
was due to errors of judgment or intent. Doubtless there 
were errors of both kinds among the company officials and its 
clients. If complexity is the essence of our depression, since 
it is both social as well as economic, it might be held that we 
have had several panics in our history, but one depression. 
That forms a great watershed in our history. The literature 
of previous panics emphasizes speculation as the cause, and 
this was true of 1837, and of subsequent ones. In the depres- 
sion of 1893 Cleveland judged the causes to be merely mon- 
etary. To him it was only necessary to call a special session 
of Congress to repeal the Sherman-Silver Purchase Act. Like- 
wise in 1907 it was generally agreed that banking rigidities 
were responsible, and out of this thought came the Federal 
Reserve System. But our situation is different in that many 
plausible reasons can be cited. It is “a cumulative disequi- 
libria.”” Of course simplistic notions are still preferred. To 
some the depression is merely the result of the “fads and fol- 
lies” of prosperity. Professor Lionel Robbins, in his book 
The Great Depression, resorts to the familiar explanation of 
speculation, and argues that it was our failure to prevent or 
check speculation as early as 1927, which caused the depres- 
sion. No social conditions are given, but if speculation was 
the cause, very considerable control will be necessary to pre- 
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vent its recurrence, as judged by the present activity of the 
stock market. 

Recovery will require a many-sided attack. It is a move- 
ment of civilization which awaits our participation. Because 
many measures are being tried there is all the more reason for 
heightening of social comprehension and for the continuous 
study of those measures and policies which are being proposed 
and enacted. Social planners are compelled to give attention 
to a great variety of measures, to housing, soil erosion, to 
social security, to cultural trends as well as to foreign trade, 
banking policy, and government financing. There are excel- 
lent reasons for giving attention to housing and to cultural 
trends. For instance, it is contended that capital goods need 
stimulation. Colonel Leonard P. Ayres has stated that their 
revival is the greatest problem. But he has been forced to 
admit that a change in taste now compels the acknowledgment 
that some new industries are making advances. He says: 
“By far the most impressive record has been made by electric 
refrigerators. In 1920 the cost of the average domestic unit 
was about $600. The average price is now about $175, and 
already nearly one-third of all the wired homes have been 
supplied with them. The spectacular success of mechanical 
refrigeration has been attained by first achieving superior 
quality at high prices, and then attaining low prices by mass 
production. The same procedure brought success in the de- 
velopment of the motor car and the radio.” 

With respect to housing, our social authorities agree that 
we face both a quantitative and a qualitative need. Only as one 
travels the length and breadth of the land, our cities and their 
suburbs, does one realize the havoc that neglect has brought. 
We need to build not only houses but communities. We are 
now preparing to spend hundreds of millions in rebuilding 
villages and farm homesteads which should never have been 
allowed to decay and which deterioration could have been pre- 
vented if we had entertained a vigorous ideal of national wel- 
fare which properly balanced rural and urban growth. But 
correction of this trend requires a movement directly opposite 
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of what has prevailed. For this reason governmental stimula- 
tion of housing has been characteristic of all European coun- 
tries since the World War. It has remained, according to 
Secretary Ickes, for the Public Works Administration to make 
a beginning in the United States. “Without it, our present 
organized campaign against the slum, waged simultaneously 
on more than thirty fronts, would have been delayed indef- 
initely.” In contrast to former policies, he says, “In prac- 
tically all of the thirty cities in which we are planning low-rent 
housing projects we have selected sites in neighborhoods now 
blighted by dilapidated, sub-standard dwellings, which stand 
as aconstant fire and health menace. We are working toward 
the objective of making available to the worker of small in- 
come modern quarters which more nearly approach American 
living standards. We intend to provide these accommodations 
at a rental which the tenant is able to pay, and a rental which 
will insure to the government a return of the major portion of 
its investment.” 

The line of attack has also been entered against soil erosion. 
Stubborn facts of earth and life and of the erosion of good 
soils, first on the Atlantic seaboard, and now further west, 
render necessary restorative measures. Mr. Tugwell has been 
bitterly criticized for stating that unless a program of con- 
servation of soils was speedily undertaken that within three 
hundred years the great Mississippi West would be a desert. 
We are fortunate if we have three hundred years to save the 
land, for we have been systematically destroying the founda- 
tions of the future by the destruction of natural resources. 
Both drought and flood are parts of the same story. Mr. 
Hugh H. Bennett, who is directing the soil conservation move- 
ment, has stated that “if wind and water erosion are not 
stopped within fifty years 350 million acres of American 
farms under cultivation will be useless. These lands are now 
losing 400 million dollars annually in productivity. In the 
Mississippi Valley 300 millions to 400 millions tons of soil 
are washed away each year; and the loss for the entire country 
from wind and water erosion totals 3 billions in the same 
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period.” Erosion, according to the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mittee, brings a progressive lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing. “There is an increase in farm tenancy, tax delinquency, 
bankruptcies and farm abandonment. The income of the 
whole community is lessened. There is a failure to maintain 
public institutions and public improvements, a progressive 
distintegration of the population, lowering of the morale of 
the people, increase of distress, and dependency on state and 
federal relief. Once smiling regions become a desolate testi- 
monial to man’s folly.” But it is significant that current re- 
ports indicate a substitute A.A.A. will be based on a soil con- 
servation program. 

Something more fundamental is required than a senti- 
mental view as to the worth of agriculture, something more 
than sending unprepared urbanites back to the farm. It is the 
realization that cities cannot be maintained on the decaying 
foundation of rural life. The cities, too, must maintain a 
wholesome life. One feature of the economic demoralization 
is social demoralization. A nation that has maintained a good 
family and community life can recover from a depression 
more quickly than one which has allowed disintegration to en- 
sue. It is now obvious that the public, in financial relief, has 
burdens greater than it can bear, and some restoration of 
family integrity and responsibility is essential to economic 
recovery. Family erosion requires study. 

But to return to the more general aspects of planning. It 
is recognized that the increase of collective control intensifies 
nationalism and nationalism breeds war. And to find a sub- 
stitute for war is no easy thing to do. But unless we are to 
return to a more primitive rural environment, to national isola- 
tion, that substitute must be found. Unless a substitute is 
found the outlook for civilization is dark indeed. Insofar as 
our own neutrality resolutions represent a determined prefer- 
ence for peace, and if they help other peoples prefer peace 
they may be constructive. I suppose we must accept the dic- 
tum of Frank H. Simonds that Japan means what she says 
when she wishes to extend control in China, Germany in Aus- 
tria, and Italy in Africa. But obviously they prefer exten- 
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sions to be made peacefully. They wish peace, but they wish 
to have raw materials, resources, and some better allocation of 
the world’s resources, for human benefit cannot be denied. 
Ultimately, of course, population growth will have to be ac- 
commodated to facts, but until then some authoritative organ 
of adjustment is required. 

Our age is an inviting one. We have been assured that 
if our industry and technology were fully functioning our 
standards of living could be improved. We have been con- 
fronted with want in the midst of potential plenty. In truth, 
however, it is a parable, not a paradox which suggests what 
might be if our individual and national character were what it 
should be. The most important, therefore, of all questions in 
social planning is the degree of intelligence, knowledge, and 
wisdom available. In spite of the anti-intellectual tendency of 
our time and in spite of the frequent assumptions as to the 
irrationality of human behavior, no conclusion is possible, but 
there is social intelligence and that it is an emergent reality. 
The growth of the idea of progress from mere change to val- 
uation and to control exhibits this. We no longer worship 
change for the sake of change, :at for the sake of improve- 
ment. We are being continually reminded of the fact that 
some smaller countries, Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden, 
have been able to manage their affairs with such foresight, 
prudence, efficiency and such circumspection as to increase 
both their happiness and their welfare. The intelligence which 
has been effective in the smaller area may become applicable 
over a wider area. We may accept as one evidence of this 
intelligence the creation of a marvelous material civilization. 
True this civilization has not met all our needs, but it has been 
sufficient to create a new world. Social invention lags behind, 
but need and culture which created the physical inventions also 
operate to prepare us for social adjustments. Moreover, it is 
some kind of social intelligence which makes so frequent pro- 
nouncement of the irrationality of current behavior. It is in 
the light of this discerning vision that we can discover what 
we might be and will be. 
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Recently the more literate classes in America have been 
confronted with a translation of Pareto’s Mind and Society, a 
treatise which celebrates irrationality. It is addressed to some 
five million supposedly intelligent citizens and leaders who 
have some sense of responsibility. But if there are five mil- 
lion intelligent citizens in the United States, there are millions 
of others who are partially so, and who can appreciate that 
quality. The differences between the intelligent and the unin- 
telligent are not so great after all, and the differences can be 
reduced by change of circumstances by the cultivation of the 
powers we possess. It has been one of the misfortunes of the 
world that the dictators of Europe have placed so low an esti- 
mate on the power of free, disinterested, scientific education. 
One of the spokesmen of Hitler has explained that Nazi re- 
striction of German universities on the ground that the univer- 
sities had become arrogant and had drifted off into arid 
intellectualism, as though almost all the progress of Germany 
in modern times had not been the result of the work of schools, 
laboratories, workshops, and conservatories! It is much too 
early to dismiss the idea of intelligence. It must be nurtured. 
The provision for the continuous expansion of knowledge, re- 
search, and of philosophy, is therefore a vital part of planning. 
And it is noteworthy that Graham Wallas, who first in 1908, 
in his Human Nature and Politics, emphasized irrationality, 
came later to believe in rational intelligence, and he felt “a 
growing conviction that the formulation and practice of such 
an art of harmonization (of reason and emotion) are not an 
impossible ideal. Before the end of the twentieth century, per- 
haps after more dreadful experiences than those of 1914 and 
1932, there may begin to emerge signs of ““Wisdom.””* 

Typical American conceptions are revealed in the report of 
the National Resources Board, on the basis of which Federal 
appropriation was made. This report states that 

In the organization of planning undertakings, the codperation of the 


natural and social sciences is of the highest importance. The highest 
scientific talent of the nation would be made available for the purpose of 


® Social Judgment (New York, 1935), p. 133. 
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systematic national planning. . . . In the natural science field arise many 
of the inventions and technologies which while increasing our possibil- 
ities for weal, also make possible much woe if they are not fortunately 
set in the framework of the social and economic structure. The codpera- 
tion of social scientists with their research in the field of human behavior 
should make possible a wider and sounder adaptation of technology to 
economic and social advancement. 


Social science can be utilized in at least three fairly separate 
aspects of social planning: (1) the clarification of social ob- 
jectives, (2) the continued maintenance of human consent, and 
(3) sound techniques of administration. As for objectives, 
it is realized that they cannot be determined once for all. But 
some objectives as social security, democracy, abundance with- 
out extravagance, pacific codperation as against the tragic 
costs of military domination, the maintenance of personal in- 
itiative with some centralized direction, seem essential. It 
was a common plaint against the N.R.A. that it was planning 
without a plan, a form of discipline with no clear purpose. 
While this now seems a little unjust, it must be said that the 
case for planning does not stand or fall with the Supreme 
Court’s annullment of the first N.R.A. Our constitution im- 
plies the necessity of change and adaptation by orderly meth- 
ods, and the social planner regarding changes inevitable be- 
lieves that some thinking about them in advance will be finan- 
cially and socially advantageous. After several months we have 
realized how unprepared the nation was to spend four billion 
dollars on work relief in ways which would give employment, 
stimulate recovery, and add to the total community wealth. We 
have to decide between roads and houses and other social ob- 
jects. To plan then, Miss Mary Van Kleeck says, “is to 
determine what the future shall be, not merely to forecast it 
nor to dictate it arbitrarily for the control that accords with 
planning is control by knowledge. To set free productive 
forces through knowledge of the laws by which they operate 
is also to set free human beings for whom the material basis 
of life will thus be organized in accordance with basic natural 
laws. This is freedom in a collective sense made necessary by 
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evolution itself, which moves from the individual through the 
collective to a higher life for the individual.” 

Of the two remaining essentials in which social science 
may be operative, consent and administration, it is sufficient to 
note that planning while not for today only, the present is not 
ignored in favor of a problematical future. The future de- 
pends upon the present. If we are not to have a number of 
half completed projects over the country our purpose must 
hold. This is not a matter of endorsement on any party, but 
a continuing demand on any government. Consent in the past 
has been sec “ed by force, and today by propaganda. We 
have witnessc:i the lobbying of powerful interests in state 
legislatures and in Washington. The aim of propaganda 
often is not action but inaction through deliberate creation of 
uncertainty and the impugning of motives. Consent must be 
rooted in social comprehension if eventual reprisals are not to 
take place. The difficulties of securing consent are appreci- 
ated if one reflects upon the fact that while high sounding 
phrases and lip-service are devoted to such ideals as social jus- 
tice, democracy, and world peace, human attitudes originating 
in local institutions and in more primitive environments re- 
main largely unchanged. The changes in communication have 
not produced the millennium and cannot work improvements 
unless accompanied by psychological insight. 

But consent depends upon administration, upon how the 
new plans strike the average man. An effective bureaucracy 
is no substitute for social vision, but obviously if collectively 
greater social services are to be performed, public officials 
should be honest, capable, and well trained. Partisanship 
should be discounted in favor of efficiency. The charge has 
been made that the state, meaning the government, is unin- 
ventive and creates nothing new. The same could be said of 
other social institutions. Inventions are made by individuals 
in response to need, social approval, and upon given cultural 
conditions. The governmental institution may be made just 
as progressive as any other institution. To conclude, plan- 
ning does not offer itself as the dread alternative to a society 
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that is mentally exhausted, haunted by breakdowns and by 
threats of destruction. It is not to be approached in the spirit 
of defeatism. The present situation has the advantage of 
initiating bold readjustments. It may have, as the National 
Resources Board says, “hastened the growth of systematic 
planning, but the careful inventory and appraisal of our re- 
sources and the consideration of how we may most effectively 
utilize these resources could not in any case be long delayed, 
after our frontier had been closed and the progress of mechan- 
ical invention established itself as a permanent factor in our 
civilization.”* Social planning does not indicate that Amer- 
ican civilization has come to a stalemate, but the opening of 
new trails and new social insights. We have emerged onto an 
interdependent society. We must transform the physical fact 
of interdependence into the social fact of codperation and 
harmony. 


“The expansion of American philosophies can be examined further in subsequent 
reports of the National Resources Board on “State Planning” and “Regional 
Factors in National Development.” Also noteworthy as exhibits of planning con- 
ceived as possible within the framework of English legal institutions are: The 
Next Five Years (London, 1935) and Social Planning in Canada (Toronto, 
1935). 
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BLISS PERRY’S REMINISCENCES 


Anp Giapty Teaco: Reminiscences. By Bliss Perry. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. Pp. 315. $3.00. 

The same charm of anecdote and well-chosen phrase which made 
Bliss Perry’s lectures, along with the torrential dogma and quotations 
of Irving Babbitt, the most interesting offerings which Harvard of the 
1920’s had to offer the literary student, provides And Gladly Teach with 
a quality rarely found in contemporary volumes of reminiscences. The 
store of its author’s knowledge is submerged in a wisdom couched in 
the earthy imagery of the New Englander who has lived close to the 
rocks and who loves to hear the whir of a fishing-reel above the noise 
of the riffles. There is wit in the book aplenty; and the same pellucid 
style, the same faith in humanity, the same sense of humor which made 
Bliss Perry one of the great teachers of America. 

The thousands of students who sat in his courses at Williams, Prince- 
ton, or Harvard can testify to all that charm of style and personality. 
They may read this volume with its recollections of faculty meetings, 
club dinners, lectures at the Sorbonne, and chats with Roosevelt and 
Wilson and recognize the fact that age has not staled the powers that 
once inspired. The hundreds among them who have themselves become 
college professors may peruse with understanding the sage remarks 
about teaching composition or see between the lines a mild rebuke at the 
foibles of foot-note mongers and at the belated appreciation of the unlit- 
erary nature of antiquated philological studies. But with the author’s 
modest self-appraisal it may not be clearly recognized from the book 
that, along with the duties of editing the Atlantic, meeting classes, and 
writing essays and stories, Professor Perry has contributed more than 
the ordinary scholar’s share to the extension of knowledge. Who would 
not admire the man responsible for our having in print the journals of 
Emerson and Thoreau? Who would not esteem the author of the most 
reliable biography of Walt Whitman? 

The sidelights upon New England character of the passing genera- 
tion, the close-ups of distinguished literary and academic personalities, 
the penetrating interpretation of Woodrow Wilson’s tragic mistake— 
all make of this volume something more important than the reminis- 
cences of a writer and teacher are apt to be. But the chief interest lies— 
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where it should—in the revelation of the background behind the person- 
ality of Bliss Perry, who forgot, or understated, his troubles and taught 
with pleasure. Any reader who has had his nerves stretched by our 
“modern” autobiographies of sad and excited young men—whether in 
fiction or out—may turn in relief to And Gladly Teach, and find that the 
music of American humanity still possesses overtones of cheer and good 


faith. CLARENCE GOHDES. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUSINESS 


GOVERNMENT IN Business. By Stuart Chase. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. Pp. 290. $2.00. 

The very title of this volume will raise the blood pressure of many 
business men. To others the phrase “Government in Business” simply 
records the inevitable. These hotly contradicting viewpoints adequately 
reveal the unequaled isaportance of this problem in current affairs. They 
do not indicate the competence with which Stuart Chase has analyzed 
this vigorously, but seldom objectively, debated issue. Nor do they pic- 
ture the scintillating, lucid prose in which his findings are stated. 

“How Much Government in Business Do We Have?” Taking 
inventory at the start, the author answers this question. How great 
the growth of public enterprise has been few realize. He makes it 
astoundingly clear that government’s job in business has been steadily 
expanding. This trend is manifest both at home and abroad during the 
past half century. It has been apparent in the United States during the 
administration of Mr. Herbert Hoover, as well as Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Chase believes that further expansion of government con- 
trol of private business activity is inevitable. 

Logically, Chase turns next to the question: “How Much Govern- 
ment in Business Should We Have?” The extension of governmental 
activity into each new field, he holds, must be considered on its own 
merits. Government does not go into business, he contends, because it 
wants to. It enters business warily when and because it has to. Private 
business, itself, when in distress demands governmental aid; potato 
farmers today offer an example. People who have become dependent 
upon the services of a private enterprise insist upon the government 
lending a helping hand. 

In contrast with such a hit-or-miss extension of governmental activ- 
ity, Chase outlines a field for public business today. Here he would 
include all businesses providing commodities and services essential for 
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community survival. Examples of such industries are: food production, 
housing, the manufacture of clothing, natural resource industries, bank- 
ing, and transportation. On the other hand, he would exclude govern- 
ment from a large field reserved for private initiative, that of the 
manufacture of luxuries. For private industry he would reserve a field 
which he tends to magnify, but within which private business would be 
expected materially to expand civilization. In short, the dividing line 
between public business and private business he draws at that point 
where the product or service becomes non-essential to human existence. 

While outlining a vastly expanded field for government in business, 
Mr. Chase still holds strictly to the dominant theories of the existing 
order. He offers no substitute for capitalism; he suggests its modifica- 
tion. He pins his faith staunchly on democratic government as an 
agency through which control should be exerted. 

In his enthusiasm for ;svernment economic control, one wonders 
whether Chase has not overlooked two basic human considerations. 
First, have our governments as yet developed a personnel, or methods 
of recruiting personnel, able to perform the enlarged réle these humans 
will be forced to assume? And, secondly, can governmental control be 
extended indefinitely without simultaneously extending governmental 
control of individual opinions or speech? 

Stuart Chase writes with a greater flare and power to dramatize than 
any current student of economics ; he does not always marshal his facts 
and think through his material as well as he writes. 

Joun J. Corson, III. 


A STUDY OF LOCAL SECESSION 


THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN VirciniA, 1847-1861. By Henry T. Shanks. Rich- 
mond: Garrett and Massie, 1934. Pp. xi, 296. $3.00. 

A Southern Confederacy without Virginia would have been a vastly 
different Confederacy. Virginia’s wealth, resources, population, pres- 
tige, and strategic location were of the utmost importance to the Lower 
South. Moreover, it was generally agreed that her course on secession 
would determine the action of the border states. As if aware of this, the 
state was reluctant to make a choice between the Confederacy and the 
Union. A choice was difficult, and in either case unhappy consequences 
would follow. Therefore Virginia, more than any other state, sought 
delay and compromise. But delay simply meant more power to the 
secessionists, as it turned out; and compromise failed. Despite the 
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efforts of radical secessionists within Virginia, such as Pryor and Ruf- 
fin, and the leaders of the Lower South, it appears that the final result 
was determined more by the blunders of the North than by the insistent 
appeals of the secessionists. Brown’s raid, the uncompromising attitude 
of Northern radicals, Seward’s and Lincoln’s equivocation regarding 
Fort Sumter, the call for volunteers—all impelled a decision for the Con- 
federacy. The fact is that until the spring of 1861 the Virginia seces- 
sionists were distinctly in the minority. Both political parties were 
reconciled to the Compromise of 1850, although both defended the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act; secession was simply an abstraction to be used 
as a threat, and there was no sympathy with the South Carolina extrem- 
ists. Even in the campaign of 1860, “Each party insisted that a vote 
for its candidate would be a vote for the Union.” The election for mem- 
bers of the secession convention itself, “On the face of the returns... 
was an overwhelming victory for the cause of the Unionists.” 

While not neglecting the factional politics of the time, the leaders, 
campaigns, platforms, the sentiment of Southern nationalism, and all the 
obvious political phenomena, the author of this monograph sees economic 
considerations as more fundamental than all. These stem back to the 
age-old Virginia sectionalism. There were the northwest, the southwest, 
the Valley (which had a sectionalism all its own), the Piedmont, and 
the eastern plain. In a careful and largely statistical manner each sec- 
tion is examined as regards its slave and white population, its economy, 
its communications, its relation to other sections of Virginia or to the 
outside world, and the danger from attack in case of war. Religious 
denominations, educational institutions, population origins, all had their 
influence. The delegates to the secession convention from the south- 
western counties, for example, were ready to vote for secession. They 
represented a constituency living in fertile valleys, owning slaves, with a 
plantation economy; the people were Southern Methodists, were con- 
nected with the eastern slaveholding counties by railway and canal, and 
had little fear of invasion. On the other hand, the northwestern coun- 
ties, bordering on Ohio and Pennsylvania, had a small and rapidly de- 
creasing slave population and the small farm economy of mountain 
counties. With trade connections to the North, and open to attack, with 
the “newspapers, colleges, churches, and social and economic systems 

. . more akin to those of the free states than to those of the South,” 
delegates from this section were almost unanimously against secession. 

In its larger aspects, so the arguments ran, secession would bring 
economic advantages to Virginia. A lower tariff would enhance the 
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price of wheat (of which Virginia had a surplus), tobacco, and live 
stock. Competition would be less in the slave states than in the free. 
Besides, the state had salt, coal, and iron. In fact, with secession Vir-. 
ginia would become the New Engiand of the South. Some disadvan- 
tages, too, were mentioned: war, a re-opening of the slave trade with 
the ruin of the domestic slave trade, the loss of Northern trade, no hope 
of retrieving fugitive slaves who would increase in number, and con- 
tinued abolition propaganda. Slavery, some said prophetically, would 
be safer in the Union than out. But when the time for Virginia’s 
decision came, “the radicals had convinced the majority of her people 
that their interests were more closely connected with those of the South 
than with those of the North.” 

This is the best study of local secession that has been written. It is 
painstaking, thorough, and the author attempts to get at fundamentals. 
But it is heavy reading. An introductory or concluding chapter stating 
the author’s findings in more general terms, without the statistical detail, 
would be welcomed by most readers. Perhaps the author, by this omis- 
sion, sought not to tempt the sluggard. There are some useful maps 
and an extensive bibliography. Unfortunately the footnotes, many of 
which ought to be read with the text, are buried in the back of the book. 


R. H. Woopy. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN LIND 
Joun Linp or Minnesota. By George M. Stephenson. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1935. Pp. 398. $4.00. 

This volume tells the life story of a forthright and dynamic individual 
who by sheer force of his own character and talents worked his way up 
from a poor immigrant boy to high political position. He entered pol- 
itics through the law, became Minnesota’s Fusion governor around whom 
centered much of the political insurgency of the Middle West, and 
ended his public career in the diplomatic service. 

A good portion of the volume is occupied with Lind’s mission to 
Mexico as the special agent of Woodrow Wilson in 1913-1915. The 
correspondence of this rugged adopted son of Minnesota, now revealed 
for the first time, displays much honesty and industry, although much 
of his effort was futile; but it also indicates that his volcanic impatience 
sometimes clouded his judgment and led him to recommend policies 
which, if followed, would probably have reflected little glory on his 
country, for his advice at times verged on filibusterism. 
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In his career in the state politics of Minnesota one will find more to 
commend. Here, as it seems to this reviewer, he fought for the best 
American ideals and not infrequently won his battles. 

Professor Stephenson has written an excellent biography in which 
sound scholarship is combined with a graceful style. It deserves to be 
widely read by all students of recent Unite! States history. 


J. Frep Rippy. 





AN EVALUATION OF MODERN POETRY 


Turis Mopern Poetry. By Babette Deutsch. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1935. Pp. 284. $2.75. 

Miss Babette Deutsch, who is an accomplished poet and a critic of 
experience, has succeeded to an unusual degree in her explanation and 
evaluation of recent poetry in English. She covers sympathetically the 
ground of a disturbed and experimental period, and yet considers fairly 
the traditions to which the poets turned or from which they departed. 

About 1908 poets had become weary of the prevailing modes of 
versification and impatient of economic and social conventions. They 
focused their attention on rhythm and cadences without rime, on hard, 
brittle, or enameled images and emotions, on effects that savored of the 
soil and of racy or homely experience. Not long afterward the Great 
War spread over the world and gave rise to lofty hopes and equally 
profound despairs. The poets, remonstrating against disillusioning 
forces in society, sought to rout them by harsh discord and sarcastic 
clangor. Reperusing their forerunners, they canvassed for parallels in 
mood and form. In the alliterative .poem of the fourteenth century, 
Piers Plowman, they found anticipations of their social protest and sug- 
gestions about rhythm which had been adopted by Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins. They discerned a fresh use for the satirical tumbling-meter of 
Skelton, and felt kinship with the involved melodies and clashing philos- 
ophies of life which were voiced by the metaphysical poets of the seven- 
teenth century. Recently some poets have believed that they found a 
resolution of their difficulties in the paradox of Marxian determinism 
and propaganda. Through much of the period these variously minded 
poets have attacked the idea that art should express the obviously beau- 
tiful. They have exposed red-light districts, pried into family deca- 
dence, hobbled with physical and mental abnormalities, responded to the 
din and the death-dealing propensities of machinery, and almost rejoiced 
in the hawk-menaced life of nature. 
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Specifically among many excellent interpretations, Ezra Pound, 
Elinor Wylie, Léonie Adams, Robinson Jeffers, T. S. Eliot, and William 
Butler Yeats receive their due. Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, A. E. Hous- 
man, and Thomas Hardy emerge somewhat unduly limited. 

It is not clear that the poets’ exploration, despite Mr. Yeats and Mr. 
Eliot, has achieved a philosophy reasonably acceptable to our time. Such 
an accomplishment would be too much to demand. It is clear, however, 
that instruction and certain liberties in American university life—for 
undergraduates, graduates, and the community—have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the experiment. The poets have visited the less frequented 
realms in English and foreign literatures, including lively French ex- 
perimenters who accompanied the movement in French painting from 
Cézanne on, Greek epigrammatists, Roman satirists, and Oriental lyric- 
ists. The impression can scarcely be avoided that teachers and scholars, 
accustomed to explore remote literary districts and fastnesses, have 
found paying ore and have enabled students to recognize it. As vehicles 
for publication, The Dial, as edited by Scofield Thayer, might be in- 
cluded with Dynamo and Poetry. 

Miss Deutsch is perhaps wise to have left to the academic mind dis- 
tinctions between Anglo-Saxon verse and that of the alliterative revival ; 
the problem of eliminating ambiguity in the use of the word metaphys- 
ical; the reasons why Skelton’s verse influenced somewhat sophisticated 
modern poets (including W. H. Auden) ; the relation of Miss Stein’s 
efforts to those of post-impressionist and later painters. Possibly Miss 
Deutsch might have emphasized a conscious attempt of modern writers 
to recover naive emotion (“substance of pure poetry”) whatever the 
source, as, for example, in the outlook of children, and yet to supply 
the overtone of maturity. Such and similar experiments have been made 
by Miss Sitwell, Humbert Wolfe, and E. E. Cummings. 


E, C. KNow.Ton. 


A TREATISE ON BEAUTY 


Concerninc Beauty. By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Illustrated. Pp. 302. $3.00. 


A college or university that provides a genuine freedom of its elder 
professors to publish the fruits of their long experience is fulfilling one 
of its principal functions. Thus it is a great satisfaction to have before 
one such a ripe and sensible volume, a work which unlike many books 
on the subject is not the result of one-sided theory. It does not ignore 
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the different arts, and it does not reveal insensitivity to the experiences 
of outdoor nature, human nature, or art. Mr. Mather is willing to 
admit not only older criticism (including oral discussions that have not 
been recorded) but also such evidence as modern psychology has suc- 
ceeded in making applicable. Rightly he challenges the results attained 
thus far in most of the so-called experiments in esthetics. He properly 
dwells on the position of the lover of art, while he grants that knowledge 
of the creative artist’s methods may be significant. Though he recog- 
nizes possible dangers, he opens the door to welcome also the con- 
noisseur, the collector, and the dealer. 

Mr. Mather is unusually sound in considering the age-old doctrine 
of the imitation of nature, to which, within limits, the literary or plastic 
artist willy-nilly is compelled to return. Our critic is a humanist, but 
such a one as can appreciate Shakespeare, Goethe, and Cézanne. In 
considering natural landscape, however, he tends to apply a frame to it, 
to make a painting of it. This tendency looks a little like trying always 
to find man in nature—the humanistic touchstone which implies that 
nature without man is alien. Yet despite such veering toward art— 
selection and order—Mr. Mather clearly is adequate to scenes of gran- 
deur and sublimity in nature and is not too insistent on something more 
than they provide. Thus he seems to stand on a border line which sug- 
gests the progress made by Wordsworth from nature to man in Tintern 
Abbey and Michael. 

Mr. Mather supplements Burke’s conception that sublimity is asso- 
ciated with fear, and therefore in a sense is alien to beauty. Yet in 
rough weather, beauty which ordinarily is “delectable” sublimity— as 
Lake Como, by Mr. Mather’s own polygonal diagram of classification— 
may be transformed into heroic or menacing sublimity. No doubt he 
would grant that moments of the otherwise heroic Tintern Abbey are 
as sublime as is the passage of the Simplon pass in The Prelude. 

From this standpoint it would appear that if man and nature are not 
always alien to each other, then there is organic connection between them. 
One does not have to rate either nature or art as the higher, or like 
Henry James, tending “inveterately” to deviate from style to manner- 
ism, to over-emphasize life’s “splendid waste” and man’s artistic selectiv- 
ity, or “the sublime economy of art.” For, in the wise words of 
Polixenes, man’s art is Nature’s too. Or perhaps one may say that after 
all man may and must enter into various organic relationships with his 
environment. He is compelled by his own organic nature to perceive a 
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wholeness in nature, whether he is standing on a rim of the Grand 
Canyon, or is ascending the slopes of Mount Parnassus above Delphi, or 
is facing the abyss of the Jungfrau at the Kleine Scheidegg. Absorbed 
in the counterpoint of a Brahms symphony, illuminated by the majesty 
and golden patina of the Parthenon, made a portion of the shadow, 
sheen and glow within St. Mark’s, or lost in a vision of glory afforded 
by the blue, yellow, and red in the stained glass of Chartres, he likewise 
is party to a noble transaction and participates in supreme rhythms and 
proportions. Man, however he errs and fumbles about, cannot help 
choosing to be, somehow, all at once a creator of art, a lover of beauty, 
a part of an organic whole, a life within nature. 
E. C. KNowtton. 


EIGHT NAVAL COMMANDERS 


Sea Docs or THE Srxties. By Jim Dan Hill. Minneapolis: The University of 

Minnesota Press, 1935. Pp. xiv, 265. $3.00. 

This volume contains brief biographies of eight naval commanders 
of the Civil War. Four of them—Farragut, Wilkes, Rodgers, and 
Winslow—were Northerners, and four—Wilkinson, Bullock, Read, and 
Waddell—were Confederates. All were selected both because of the 
ruggedly picturesques quality of their lives and because they typify, 
each in his own way, special phases of Civil War naval history. 

Although the author has consulted comparatively few manuscript 
sources, it appears that he has made a very creditable contribution. His 
style and his knowledge of nautical affairs deserve especial commenda- 
tion; and his work should stimulate others to investigate this important 
and somewhat neglected phase of American history, the biography of the 
many colorful characters who have had command of our navy. 


J. Frep Rippy. 


A GREAT MINISTER 


Wuu1aM Ceci, THE Power BEHIND ELIZABETH. By Alan Gordon Smith. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1935. Pp. xii, 276. $3.75. 


Mr. Smith is scarcely an admirer of Elizabeth, whom he describes 
as “sexually abnormal,” and is something less than sympathetic with 
the national Church finally established in her reign. He takes it for 
granted that Mary Stuart was the legitimate queen of England. He 
offers his book as a gesture of tardy justice to Cecil, feeling that as a 
result of “‘an almost deliberate conspiracy to dwarf him” that minister, 
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who achieved “while living a fame of the very first magnitude,” has 
been “reduced in history to little more than a faithful flunkey.” Instead, 
Mr. Smith would have us see him as diabolically clever and astute, keen 
in his ability to fathom and foresee, ruthless when a need for action 
came. There are implications that the undoubted success of the states- 
men involved actions of doubtful morality. The book is plainly not 
intended to inspire pride in the Elizabethan achievement. Perhaps it is 
not written with sufficient sympathy to generate understanding. 


W. T. Laprape. 


A PROCESSION OF NOTABLES 


R. D. B.’s Procession. By Ralph D. Blumenfeld. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1935. Pp. viii, 285. $2.50. 

A distinguished English journalist, though a native of the United 
States, as editor of the London Daily Express for a generation Mr. 
Blumenfeld found occasion to meet and converse with scores of the 
better known figures in the time. In this book he introduces his readers 
to many of these personalities as he saw them, with never a glance 
behind the curtain or beneath the surface. Perhaps it is unreasonable 
to expect one who met so many to know any of them very well or one 
in the author’s profession to tell at this stage matters of much importance 
if he had learned them. His book is what its title implies, casual notes 
on the procession that passed by the windows of his office or club. 


W. T. Laprape. 


SWIFT AND FORD 


Tse Letters or JoNATHAN Swirt TO CHARLES Forp. Edited by David Nicol 

Smith. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. xlvii, 260. $5.00. 

The growing literature about Swift makes it clear that his career is 
of perennial interest. New additions to the considerable body of his 
published correspondence are noteworthy even though no information 
of substantial importance accrues. These letters from Swift to Ford 
offer new evidence concerning the actions of the Dean in 1714 and inci- 
dents attending the publication of Gulliver. Appended are some poems 
found among Ford’s papers and other matter. Professor Smith per- 
formed admirably the task of editor, and the Clarendon Press provided 
an appropriate dress. All who are interested in Swift will wish to have 
the book. 

W. T. Laprabe. 
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ANOTHER BOOK ON FOX 


Fox. By Christopher Hobhouse. Boston and New York: The Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1935. Pp. xii, 320. $3.50. : 
There is need for a biography of Charles James Fox, but it is diffi- 

cult to imagine any good purpose that this book will serve. The pub- 

lishers offer it “primarily” as a stimulus to the “interest of the general 
reader.” Admitting the claim that the author writes with “vigour and 
clarity,” he would seem to be under obligations either to accept sub- 
stantially the conventional interpretation of the historical events of Fox’s 
time or to indicate reasons for his departure from them ; he does neither. 

In places the author writes with insight ; at times he seems to be blithely 

unaware of facts. Consequently those interested will have to wait longer 

for the account that the career of Fox merits. 
W. T. LAPRADE. 


VICTORIA AS QUEEN 


Tue PowiticaL INFLUENCE OF QUEEN VicTorIA, 1861-1901. By Frank Hardie. 
New York: Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1935. Pp. 
250. 

Inspired by Professor Laski, this monograph is in part a marshaling 
of evidence from the latter part of Victoria’s reign in support of his 
thesis that the Queen was influential in the government. Mr. Hardie 


had the use of her Majesty’s later published correspondence supple- 
mented by biographies and memoirs of influential public men. Time has 
brought a perspective lacking in those who wrote in the sentimental 
atmosphere of the Queen’s later years. Consequently, this critical ac- 
count of her share in the government offers reasons for thinking that 
she was more influential than was formerly thought to be the case. 

W. T. LaApPRADE. 





